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ABSTRACT 



This document is intended for adult education providers in 
Victoria, Australia, who intend to deliver courses leading to one or more of 
the following certificates in general education for adults: Certificate I in 
General Education for Adults (Foundation) ; Certificate II in General 
Education for Adults; and Certificate II in General Education for Adults 
(Further Study) . The following topics are discussed in the introduction: 
general information (copyright information and licensing/franchise 
arrangements) ; course information; course names, qualifications, and 
information about the courses' consistency with the Australian Qualification 
Framework; course development (consideration of industry and market needs and 
review for reaccreditation) ; course outcomes; course structure; assessment 
strategy; delivery of the course; articulation and credit transfer; and 
ongoing monitoring and evaluation) . Appended to the introduction is a series 
of tables detailing the alignment of the indicators of competence of the 
National Reporting System and the learning outcomes of the Certificates in 
General Education for Adults (CGEA) . Each of the remaining four sections, 
which together constitute more than 90% of the document, consists of an 
introduction and four modules for one of the following streams of the CGEA: 
reading and writing; oral communication; numeracy and mathematics; and 
general curriculum options. Administrative guidelines and appendices 
detailing annual report formats and examples conclude the document. (MN) 
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Introduction: 
General Information 

Proponent 

Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Victoria 



Address 

Level 6, Rialto South Tower 
525 Collins Street 

Melbourne Victoria 3000 Telephone: 03 9628 3506 



Contact Details for Proponent 

Ms Jenny Samms 
General Manager 

Adult, Community and Further Education Board 



Type of Submission 

Reaccreditation. 

The course was originally accredited by the Vocational Education and Training Accreditation Board in 
1992. 



Copyright Information 

This syllabus remains the property of the Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Victoria. 
Copyright is held by the State of Victoria 



Licensing/franchise arrangements 

Providers wishing to deliver these courses must first enter into a licensing agreement with the Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board. Providers wishing to deliver this course must show 
evidence of quality management processes. 

All enquiries regarding the licensing of the Certificates in General Education for Adults should be 
directed to: 

Ms Jenny Samms 
General Manager 

Adult, Commimity and Further Education Board 
Level 6, Rialto South Tower 
525 Collins Street 

Melbourne Victoria 3000 Telephone: 03 9628 3506 
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AVETMISS Information 

ASCO (occupational type) codes 

9909 

ANZSIC (industry type) codes 

Not applicable. 

Field of study 

120301 Multi-field Basic Education - General 

Stream of study 

Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 

Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 

National course code 

Not available. 
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Introduction 

Course Information 

Course Name(s), Qualifications 

Course name 

3 certificates are accredited within this course of study: 

• Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 

ASF level 

There are no industry competency standards. 

Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) is consistent with level one of the Australian 

Qualification Framework in that competencies at this level involve: 

• breadth, depth and complexity of knowledge and skills [which] would prepare a person to perform 
a defined range of activities most of which may be routine and predictable, and 

• applications may include a variety of employment-related skills including preparatory access and 
participation skills, broad-based induction skills and/or specific workplace skills. They may also 
include participation in a work team or work group. 

Certificate II in General Education for Adults and Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

(Further Study) are consistent with level two of the Australian Qualification Framework in that 

competencies at this level involve: 

• performance of a prescribed range of functions involving known routines and procedures and some 
accountability for the quality of outcomes, 

• breadth, depth and complexity of knowledge and skills [which] would prepare a person to perform 
a range of varied activities or knowledge applications where there is a clearly defined range of 
contexts in which the choice of actions required is usually clear and there is limited complexity in 
the range of options to be applied, and 

• applications may include some complex or non-routine activities involving individual responsibility 
or autonomy and/or collaboration with others through members of a group or team. 

Nominal duration 

• Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 640 hours 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults 240 hours 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 400 hours 
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Course Development 

Industry/market needs 

In 1992 the State Training Board and the Adult, Community and Further Education Board collaborated 
on the development of the Certificates of General Education for Adults. 



The accreditation period for the Certificates of General Education for Adults (CGEA) was three years, 
to December 1994. This was extended to December 1995. On the advice of the CGEA Course 
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Monitoring and Evaluation Committee the Service Industries Curriculum Maintenance Manager 
(Western Melbourne Institute of TAPE) recommended to the Adult, Community and Further Education 
Board that the Certificates should be redeveloped for reaccreditation. 

The Certificates are designed for adults who have left school early and who need to improve their 
literacy, basic maths and general education skills. Those who come from a language backgroimd other 
than English would be expected to speak some English. 

The Certificates provide a curriculum framework for a general education course allowing flexible and 
customised courses which would meet the needs of the client group. The focus of the Certificates is on 
literacy, numeracy and generic key skills as defined in the Mayer Report, Key Competencies Report: 
Putting General Education to Work. 

The need for the original curriculum was to: 

° provide adult literacy, numeracy and basic education students with credentials recognising their 
competence in reading, writing, oral communication, mathematics and general education subjects 
° provide education and training pathways. In Victoria no accredited basic education course existed. 
The growing need for training in the workplace and community required that adults who were early 
school leavers be given the opportunity to obtain basic skills to undertake further education, 
vocational or pre-vocational courses. This curriculum, with its multiple entry and exit points, 
provided multiple pathways and a recognised credential 
° give teachers a common base for developing appropriate learning activities and courses for 
students. It also provided a common language for talking about teaching practice and student 
progress. 

Further the curriculum recognised the importance of generic skills or key competencies as defined in 
the Mayer Report. These competencies emphasise requirements for successful participation in work, 
society and further education. 

These needs are still relevant and current. 

The Certificates have been well received. Although initially developed for use in Victoria, they are 
now widely used throughout Australia by TAFE, commimity and private providers, SkillShares and in 
corrections education systems. 

A review which informed the reaccreditation foimd that the Certificates are generally seen as providing 
a useful framework for: 

° plaiming curriculum 

° working with students from a variety of backgrounds and varied range of skills 
° allowing students to obtain formal recognition for their achievements 
° providing pathways for students 
° fulfilling accountability requirements. 

The flexibility of the framework in not prescribing the content is seen to be an advantage allowing 
customisation of the content to meet the needs of a diverse groups of students in a variety of contexts: 
community providers, TAFE colleges, the Council of Adult Education, workplaces. Adult Migrant 
Education Services, correctional institutions, SkillShares and private providers in rural and urban 
settings. 
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Review for reaccreditation 

The reaccreditation was informed by: 

° a review of the Certificates which resulted in a paper, CGEA Reaccreditation Review 
° information obtained through moderation sessions held four times a year from 1 994. 

Meetings and consultations were also held with key stakeholders and practitioners during the 
redevelopment of the Certificates. 

Advisory groups, whose role was to offer constructive critical advice and comment on the direction of 
the redevelopment of the Streams and the draft document, were also established for each Stream 
(subject area). In some instances members of the advisory groups were asked to trial aspects of the 
course. 

The Steering Committee for the redevelopment of the CGEA was the CGEA Course Monitoring and 
Advisory Committee. The members of this group were: 

• Ms Linda Cutting (chair) 

Swinburne University of Technology 

• Ms Sara Coward/Ms Judith Miralles 

Adult, Community and Further Education Division 
Office of Training and Further Education 

• Ms Cathy Donovan 

Swinburne University of Technology/Hawthom Community Cluster 

• Ms Lois Drummond 
Kerang Learning Centre 

• Mr Daryl Evans 

Western Melbourne Institute of TAFE 

• Ms Lynne Fitzpatrick 

Council of Adult Education/Language Australia 

• Ms Heather Haughton 

Victorian Adult Literacy and Basic Education Council 

• Ms Diane Hawken 

Narre Neighbours Adult Literacy and Learning Centre 

• Mr Sam Jackson 

Return to Studies Department 
Council of Adult Education 

• Ms Sally Polack 

VCE & General Studies Department 
Box Hill Institute of TAFE 

• Ms Judith Walker 

Eastern Region of Adult, Community and Further Education 

• Ms Ewa Watson 

Western Melbourne Institute of TAFE 

This Steering Committee met three times during the life of the project. 
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Course Outcomes 

Course outcomes 

Students who undertake this course will be native English speakers or multi-lingual adults who speak 
at least some English but whose basic education is incomplete. The course aims to provide them with: 

• an accredited general education course at AQF Levels 1 and 2 

• skill development in reading, writing, numeracy, oral communication and generic skills to meet 
personal needs and facilitate participation in the community, workplace and further education and 
training 

• pathways to further education and training. 

Competency standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

The four levels of the Reading and Writing and Oral Communication Streams align with Levels 2-5 
of the National Reporting System. In the Numeracy and Mathematics Stream the four levels align 
with Levels 1 - 5 of the National Reporting System. 

Appendix A indicates the alignment between the Indicators of Competence from the National 
Reporting System and the Learning Outcomes of the CGEA. 

General competencies 

The General Curriculum Options Stream of the CGEA is based on the Mayer Key Competencies, 
generic skills essential for effective participation in work, further education and daily life. These 
competencies are: 

• collecting, analysing and organising information 

• communicating ideas and information 

• platming and organising activities 

• working with others and in teams 

• using mathematical ideas and techniques 

• solving problems 

• using technology. 

Another competency is added to the General Curriculum Options Stream, that of ‘cultural 
understanding’. This was flagged in the Mayer Report as needing to be recognised as an essential part 
of the foundation for the Key Competencies. Although this competency is incorporated into the other 
seven Key Competencies, it is included in the General Curriculum Options Stream as a separate 
competency in order to make the required knowledge and skills explicit. 

The Key Competencies Report described the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas the 
CGEA operates at 4 levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other streams of the CGEA. To allow students maximum flexibility in attaining 
mastery in the Mayer level 1 competencies, this level has been adapted for use in Levels 1 and 2 of the 
General Curriculum Options Stream of the CGEA. 

Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayer Performance Criteria align with Levels 3 and 4 of the CGEA. 
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Key Competencies 


CGEA Modules 


Performance Level 1 - adapted 


GCO 1 


Performance Level 1 


GC0 2 


Performance Level 2 


GCO 3 


Performance Level 3 


GCO 4 



Key competencies performance levels 

Performance Level 1 describes the competencies needed to undertake activities efficiently and with 
sufficient self-management to meet the explicit requirements of the activity and to make judgements 
about quality of outcome against established criteria. 

Performance Level 2 describes the competencies needed to manage activities requiring the selection, 
application and integration of a number of elements and to select from established criteria to judge 
quality of process and outcome. 

Performance Level 3 describes the competencies needed to evaluate and re-shape processes, to 
establish and use principles in order to determine appropriate ways of approaching activities, and to 
establish criteria forjudging quality of process and outcome. 

Recognition given to the course 

Not applicable. 

Licensing/regulatory requirements 

Not applicable. 

Course Structure 

Outline of course structure 

The course structure is a framework from which 3 credentials are possible: 

• Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study). 

Within this course framework there are four streams or subject areas at four different levels of study: 

° Reading and Writing I, II, III, IV 
° Oral Communication I, II, III, IV 
° Numeracy and Mathematics I, II, III, IV 

° General Curriculum Options I, II, III, IV which provide the means of delivering generic key skills 
or being a vehicle for subjects such as science, Koorie studies, vocational skills, creative arts, study 
skills etc. 
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Core Modules 


Module Code 


Module Name 


Nominal Hours 


NMIOOO 


Numeracy and Mathematics I 


80 


NM2000 


Numeracy and Mathematics II 


80 


RWlOOO 


Reading and Writing I 


80 


RW2000 


Reading and Writing II 


80 


OCIOOO 


Oral Communication I 


80 


OC2000 


Oral Communication II 


80 


GCOIOOO 


General Curriculum Options I 


80 


GC02000 


General Curriculum Options II 


80 



Elective Modules 


Module Code 


Module Name 


Nominal Hours 


NM3000 


Numeracy and Mathematics III 


80 


RW3000 


Reading and Writing III 


80 


OC3000 


Oral Communication III 


80 


GC03000 


General Curriculum Options I 


80 


NM4000 


Numeracy and Mathematics IV 


80 


RW4000 


Reading and Writing IV 


80 


OC4000 


Oral Communication IV 


80 


GC04000 


General Curriculum Options IV 


80 



The modules within a stream are sequential but students do not have to enter at Level 1 and work their 
way to exit Level 4. Flexible entry and exit points allow prior knowledge and skills to be taken into 
account. 

Structure of streams 

Reading and Writing Stream 

This stream is organised to correspond to the four main social contexts in which we function within 
Australian society: family and social life; workplace and institutional settings; education and training 
contexts; and community and civic life. 

The four domains or types of literacy corresponding with these social contexts are: 

• Literacy for self expression: focuses on aspects of personal and family life, and the cultures which 
shape these. 

• Literacy for practical purposes: focuses on forms of communication mainly used in workplace 
and institutional settings and in communications with such organisations. 

• Literacy for knowledge: focuses on sociological, scientific, technological, historical and 
mechanical theories and concepts which are relevant to education and training. 

• Literacy for public debate: focuses on matters of public concern, and the forms of argument, 
reason, and criticism used in the public arena. 
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The four literacy domains are not autonomous. Each literacy domain contains traces of other domains. 
For people to be able to actively participate in all social contexts they need to have competence in all 
the domains. 

These domains are covered in each Reading and Writing Module. 

Oral Communication Stream 

Oral language is used for a range of different purposes in social life. The learning outcomes in the 
Oral Communication Stream are organised around some of these purposes: 

• Active Listening 

• Oracy for Practical Purposes 

• Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving. 

Active Listening covers the non-interactive incidents of listening when the participant’s role is 
primarily as receiver of information, eg. listening to the radio, watching TV, listening to a guest 
speaker. 

Oracy for Practical Purposes is organised around transactions and covers exchanging and obtaining 
goods and services, giving instructions, gathering and providing information, and giving an oral 
presentation 

Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving is organised around discussions oriented towards 
problem solving or exploring issues. Examples can range from a class discussion about an issue in the 
news to discussions about reallocating domestic responsibilities in a family setting. 

These three areas or purposes of oracy are covered in each Oral Communication Module. 

Numeracy and Mathematics Stream 

The purposes and functions of numeracy within society are the organising principles of the Numeracy 
and Mathematics Stream. 

Numeracy for Practical Purposes addresses aspects of the physical world to do with designing, 
making and measuring. 

Numeracy for Interpreting Society relates to interpreting and reflecting on numerical and graphical 
information of relevance to self, work or community. 

Numeracy for Personal Organisation focuses on the numeracy requirements for the personal 
organisational matters involving money, time and travel. 

Numeracy for Knowledge is introduced at level 3. It deals with mathematical skills needed for 
further study in mathematics, or other subjects with mathematical underpinnings and/or assumptions. 

In most cases these functions or purposes are divided into more than one Learning Outcome at each 
level. Diagram 1 indicates the Learning Outcomes at each level or module of the Numeracy and 
Mathematics Stream of the CGEA. 
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General Curriculum Options Stream 

The General Curriculum Options Stream uses the seven generic competencies described in the Key 
Competencies Report: Putting General Education to Work developed in 1992 by the Mayer 
Committee: 

° collecting, analysing and organising information 
° communicating ideas and information 
° plaiming and organising activities 
° working with others and in teams 
° using mathematical ideas and techniques 
° solving problems 
° using technology. 

Another competency is added to the General Curriculum Options Stream, that of ‘cultural 
understanding’. This was flagged in the Mayer Report as needing to be recognised as an essential part 
of the foundation for the Key Competencies. Although this competericy is incorporated into the other 
seven Key Competencies, it is included in the General Curriculum Options Stream as a separate 
competency in order to make the required knowledge and skills explicit. For the purposes of creating a 
learning outcome for the General Curriculum Options Stream the term ‘cultural understanding’ has 
been replaced with ‘identify, analyse and apply the practices of culture.’ 

‘Identify, analyse and apply the practices of culture’ focuses on the capacity to use an understanding of 
the cultures and cultural issues applying in a given context. 

These competencies describe the skills essential for effective participation in work, further education 
and daily life. 

This Stream can be used flexibly to offer general subjects that meet the needs and reflect the strengths 
and interests of students while enabling them to demonstrate the key competencies or it can be 
integrated with other Streams. 

At each level students need to be assessed on three learning outcomes out of the eight. 

Requirements to receive the quaiification 

The Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) is granted when a student completes 
the core modules or successfully demonstrates competence at Level 2 in all four streams. 

Diagram 2: Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 
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Level 2 



Level 1 
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Certificate II in General Education for Adults is granted after a student has completed 3 elective 
modules at Level 3. Students must also show competence at Level 2 in all four streams. 

Diagram 3: Certificate II in General Education for Adults (an example) 



STREAMS 




fA 



Certificate II in General 
Education for Adults 



The Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) is granted after a student has 
completed 5 elective modules at levels 3 and 4, of which at least 2 modules must be at Level 4. 
Students must also show competence at Level 2 in all four streams. 

Diagram 4: Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) (an example) 




t Certificate II in General Educa- 
j tion for Adults (Further Study) 



At the completion of any module a student can be granted a Statement of Attainment. 
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Exit points 

The Certificates in General Education for Adults provide multiple exit points for students: 

• on completion of a single module 

• on completion of multiple modules 

• on completion of Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 

• on completion of Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

• on completion of Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study). 

On-the-job training 

The Certificates in General Education for Adults have been designed to allow for flexible delivery 
through a variety of strategies. While there is no formal on-the-job training component, students may 
undertake modules or learning outcomes in the context of the workplace and, in some instances, 
through work imdertaken in the workplace. Learning outcomes in the General Curriculum Options 
Stream will, in particular, lend themselves to being undertaken in the context of the workplace. 

Customisation 

Customisation is the adapting of a course to meet the specific needs of a group or individual associated 
with the course. Although the learning outcomes cannot be changed the content of the curriculum can 
be customised to meet the needs of participants or an enterprise. 

This curriculum consists of a framework of generic skills in four streams over four levels and the 
learning outcomes are equally valid and relevant to participants across a range of industries and 
community contexts. The flexibility of the framework, in not prescribing the content, is seen to be an 
advantage allowing customisation of the content to meet the needs of diverse groups of students 
(CGEA Reaccreditation Review p3). 

The curriculum also provides maximum flexibility to design a study sequence to suit the specific needs 
of students. Students may choose to follow one or more streams to whatever level is appropriate for 
their learning pathways. They may also work at different levels in different streams, depending on 
their skill level. 

Customisation can also occur if industry and enterprise based delivery providers choose to offer 
modules from streams that complement or enhance the content of their industry certificates. 
Educational organisations may also offer chosen modules to support students’ skills in other accredited 
courses. 

Entry requirements 

The Certificates are designed for adults who have left school early and who need to improve their 
literacy, basic maths and general education skills. Those who come from a language backgroimd other 
than English would be expected to speak some English. 

There are no formal entry requirements for a student wishing to imdertake Certificate I and entry to 
courses is not tied to any prior formal schooling or training. Students would, however, be expected to 
have competency in oral English language at level 1 of the National Reporting System. 

Placement at a specified level in a stream would be made based on students’ current skill level. 

Students entering at Certificate II level must show competence at Level 2 of the CGEA or equivalent, 
in the elective modules in which they wish to imdertake study. 
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Recognition of prior iearning 

Recognition of prior learning is a way of assessing a person’s knowledge and skills no matter how, 
where or when they were acquired, whether in formal training, work or life experience. 

Within adult literacy and basic education credit has always been given to students for existing skills 
and knowledge. Students are placed in the type of tuition that is most appropriate for their needs and 
skills. 

The CGEA is a competency based credential and students who wishes to be awarded the credential 
need to show competence in compliance with the requirements of the CGEA. This means that 
students who wish to receive a Certificate II must show competence in all Streams at Level 2. This can 
be done: 

• by formal RPL procedures 

• through an initial interview and assessment for placement 

• by normal assessment of student in the classroom. 

Where students wish to gain recognition for skills in a stream for which they are not taking classes 
they may need to undertake formal RPL or negotiate another means of showing competence. This 
may be an interview and assessment by a program coordinator and/or the presentation of a folio of 
work. 



Assessment Strategy 

A range of assessment methods should be used to enable students to demonstrate competence in the 
learning outcomes within this curriculum. Assessment methods include but are not restricted to: 

• student self assessment 

• teacher observation 

• reflective work journals 

• oral presentations 

• oral explanation of text 

• written text 

• physical demonstration of understanding of written or oral text 

• discussion 

• debates 

• role plays 

• folios of tasks or investigations 

• performing practical tasks. 

Although not always possible, it is preferable for assessment tasks/activities to integrate more than one 
learning outcome. This enables assessment to be more easily integrated into learning activities and 
accepts the integrated nature of literacy and numeracy and the key competencies. 

Assessment may take place in group activities, in pair work or individual work. 

Sample assessment tasks/activities are listed in the learning outcome details. 
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Assessment principles 

Assessment of learning outcomes in the CGEA should be based on the following principles: 

• Assessment tasks/activities should be grounded in a relevant context and not be culturally biased. 

• Students should be assessed across as wide a range of tasks/activities as possible, in order to 
increase reliability and validity of assessment. One-off assessment tasks/activities do not provide a 
reliable and valid measure of competence. 

• Instructions for assessment tasks/activities should be clear, explicit and ordered. Students must 
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know what is expected, and the criteria by which they will be judged. 

• Time allowed to complete a task should be reasonable and specified, and should allow for 
preparation and re-drafting as appropriate to the activity. Some assessment tasks/activities will 
need to take place over a number of weeks. 

• Assessment tasks/activities should be open ended and flexible enough for students to show 
competence at different levels. 

(Modified from the National Reporting System) 

Assessing students with disabilities 

Flexibility in assessment methods is important, particularly for students with disabilities. For example, 
if a person is unable to record by writing in the traditional sense of the word, then an alternative means 
of recording may be used to demonstrate learning outcomes normally demonstrated through writing. 
Similarly, if a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of 
communicating may be used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the 
spoken word. For example, learners who are Deaf may sign their response, those with a physical 
disability may use a voice synthesiser or communication board. In some instances the time taken to 
respond in alternative modes may be considerably longer than through speech and it may be unrealistic 
to expect such learners to achieve the module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 



Delivery of the Course 

Delivery modes 

The curriculum allows for delivery in a variety of modes including classroom-based, teleconferencing, 
and other off campus delivery formats. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the students, and the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Delivery can take place in the workplace or using a workplace context. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encoiuage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible and open ended to allow students to work across levels. 

Integration across streams 

Integrating learning outcomes across streams reflects the integration of skills and competencies in 
social and work activities. The competencies in each stream are based on the same desired outcome: 
for students to be able to participate fully in the community, work, and social life, through gaining 
effective skills in reading, writing, oral communication, numeracy and mathematical thinking as well 
as general life skills. The CGEA recognises the connections between these curriculum areas and 
provides a stmcture for an integrated approach. Learning activities may integrate two or more streams. 
Using a content base, the four streams can be fully integrated. 
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Integration within a stream 

In some instances it may not be desirable or possible to integrate across streams. However, where 
possible, more than one learning outcome from the same stream should be assessed in one task/ 
activity, eg. Learning outcomes 2.3 and 2.7, Writing and Reading for Knowledge in the Reading and 
Writing Stream. 

Resources 

The CGEA should be delivered by qualified teachers. 

At Levels 1 and 2 the Reading and Writing and Oral Communication Streams could be delivered by 
adult literacy, adult ESL, general adult education or adult numeracy teachers. It would be expected 
that general adult education and adult numeracy teachers would have undertaken professional 
development in adult literacy methodology and principles. It would be expected that Levels 3 and 4 
would be delivered by qualified literacy or ESL teachers with experience in teaching adults. 

At Levels 1 and 2 the Numeracy Stream could be delivered by adult numeracy teachers or adult 
literacy, adult ESL, or general adult education teachers who had attended professional development in 
adult numeracy methodology and principles . It would be expected that Levels 3 and 4 would be 
delivered by qualified mathematics teachers with experience in teaching adults. 

At Levels 1 and 2 the General Curriculum Options Stream may be taught by a range of qualified 
teachers with adult education experience. However, at Levels 3 and 4 the qualifications and 
experience required to deliver the General Curriculum Options will depend on the subject area covered 
in the Stream. If the General Curriculum Options Stream is integrated with another Stream, such as 
Reading and Writing, it would be taught by the Literacy (Reading and Writing) teacher. However, if, 
for example, science was to be the content of the stream it would be expected that a teacher with 
qualifications in science would take the course. 

Where suitably qualified teachers are not available, professional development should be made 
available for experienced teachers to develop appropriate skills and knowledge. 

In some circumstances qualified teachers may not be available and attributes other than teaching 
qualifications may be equally important, eg in remote areas in rural Australia Aboriginality may be 
important. Nevertheless the long-term goal should be to attract, employ and train qualified adult 
literacy teachers. 

All teachers should have access to professional development to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Certificates and of related teaching methodology. 

Quality management processes 

Moderation is a central component of the quality management systems which guarantee the integrity 
of accredited curricula. 

Moderation ensures the consistency and validity of course credentials. 

In the CGEA moderation by teachers of a selection of assessment tasks/activities helps to ensure 
consistency in interpretation of learning outcomes and the relevant levels. This is done by coming to a 
shared understanding of learning outcomes, assessment criteria, and assessment processes and 
practices. 

By ensuring consistency of standards: 

• individual students can be sure they have been assessed fairly 

• educational organisations and employers will know that all students or workers with a credential at 
a specified level will have a comparable level of skill. 
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Articulation and Credit T ransfer 

Articulation and credit transfer details 

A project to investigate credit transfer in relation to the CGEA was completed in 1994. The project 
found that credit transfer between other accredited curriculum and the CGEA was difficult because of 
the generic and broad nature of competencies in the CGEA. 

Modules in other similar or related curricula tended to have a narrow or content specific focus and 
only covered specific learning outcomes in the CGEA. 

For example: 

NCS002 Writing Skills for Work covered learning outcomes 3.2 in Module RW3000 (Reading and 
Writing, Module 3). Students completing Module RW3000 could therefore receive credit for NCS002. 

The project report stated that: 

1 . The TAPE National Communication Skills Modules are vocationally oriented. When the course 
context is demonstrated to contain a workplace focus, students completing Level 3 of the CGEA in 
Reading and Writing and Oral Communication may claim credit transfer for: 

National Module Code NCSOOl Workplace Communication 
National Module Code NCS002Writing Skills for Work 
National Module Code NCSOOTPresenting Information 

2. The reaccredited Certificate in Occupational Studies uses the Mathematics Stream of the (original) 
CGEA. 

The possibility of on-going credit transfer with the Certificate of Occupational Studies will be 
investigated by the end of 1996. The possibility of credit transfer with certificates developed in other 
states/territories for the same target group will also be investigated. Such credentials are: the 
Certificate in Adult Further Education, the Certificate in Adult General Education, the Certificate in 
Preparatory Education, the Certificate in Introductory Vocational Education, the Certificate in Literacy 
and Numeracy and the Certificates in Workplace Education I, II and III. 

Local credit transfer arrangements may be developed depending on the context in which the CGEA, 
and particularly the General Curriculum Options, is used, eg it is possible to teach content based 
subjects such as computing or cooking within the General Curriculum Options modules. 

Where the delivery of the CGEA is contextualised within a particular work based context, the provider 
should identify specific credit transfer arrangements with relevant accredited VET courses. 

For example, in the building industry, workers undertaking modules in the Certificate in General 
Education for Adults may receive credits for modules in the appropriate Certificate II in Building and 
Construction (Fitout and Finish or Structures). 



Examples: 

Certificate in General Education for Adults 
Module name 

Occupational Health and Safety 
Reading Construction Drawings 



Certificate II in Building and Construction 
Module name 

FOF002 Occupational Health and Safety 

FOF005 Workplace Communications 

ST003 Industry Calculations 

ST004 Plan Reading and Interpretation 
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Training/education/career pathways 

The Certificates in General Education for Adults are a general education curriculum for adults which 
provide access to further education and training at a number of points. 

Defining pathways for adults is always difficult. Adults bring a range of skills, knowledge and 
experience to a learning situation. These may have been gained through prior education, work or life 
experiences. For example, adult students who have previously completed year 9 or 10 at school and 
who complete Certificate II in General Education for Adults may go on to do a year 1 1 course which 
includes science subjects such as chemistry or physics. Others who have the same level of school 
education may not feel they have the knowledge to undertake science subjects. 

Pathways are also difficult to define in relation to the CGEA because specific subject areas such as 
information technology, basic science, commerce, etc. may be covered as a General Curriculum 
Options Stream subject, which would then provide students with different pathways. 

These factors need to be taken into account in relation to pathways from the CGEA. 

Certificate i in Generai Education for Aduits (Foundation) 

The Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) provides pathways to: 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults 

Certificate ii in General Education for Adults 

The Certificate II in General Education for Adults provides pathways to: 

• Level 4 modules of the Certificates in General Education for Adults 

• TAPE Certificates (excluding certificates such as electronics which require higher levels of 
mathematics or science subjects) 

• Year 1 1 (excluding specialist mathematics and some science subjects) 

• Bridging Courses 

• Apprenticeships. 

Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 

The Certificate II of General Education for Adults (Further Study) provides pathways to: 

• Year 12 

• Other TAPE Certificates (such as electronics) 

• Mature age entry to tertiary institute. 

On-going Monitoring and Evaluation 

Ongoing evaluation and validation of these courses will be undertaken by the General Studies 
Curriculum Maintenance Manager in the Services Industries cluster. 

The Curriculum Advisory Group with responsibility for this program will: 

• review the implementation of the program 

• provide advice on changing program requirements 

• monitor and evaluate course standards, delivery and assessment. 

The procedures for course maintenance documented in the User’s Guide to Course Maintenance 
Processes will be used. Recommendations for any changes will be reported through the Service 
Industries Curriculum Maintenance Manager to the Adult, Community and Further Education Board. 
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Appendix A: Alignment of the Indicators of 
Competence of the National Reporting System 
AND THE Learning Outcomes of the 
Certificates in General Education for Adults 

Reading and Writing Modules 



National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 1 - Learning 
Outcomes 


2. 1 Reads and interprets short simple texts on a personally relevant 
topic. 


1.5, 1.6, 1.7 and 1.8 


2.2 Locates specific information relating to femiliar contexts in a 
text which contains data in simple graphic, diagrammatic, 
formatted or visual form. 


1.6 and 1.7 


2.3 Writes about a familiar topic using simple sentence structure and 
joining ideas through conjunctive links where appropriate. 


1.1, 1.2, 1.3 and 1.4 


2.4 Completes forms or vmtes notes using factual or personal 
information relating to familiar contexts. 


1-2 



National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 2 - Learning 
Outcomes 


3.1 Reads and interprets texts of some complexity, integrating 

(where relevant) a number of pieces of information in order to 
generate meaning 


2.5, 2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.2 Displays awareness of purpose of text, including unstated 
meaning 


2.5, 2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.3 Interprets and extrapolates from texts containing data which is 
unambiguously presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted 
or visual form. 


2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.4 Communicates relationships between ideas through selecting 
and using grammatical structures and notations which are 
appropriate to the purpose. 


2.1, 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 


3.5 Produces and sequences paragraphs according to purpose of 
text. 


2.1, 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 
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Reading and Writing Modules (continued) 



National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 3 - Learning 
Outcomes 


4.1 Reads and interprets structurally intricate texts in chosen fields 
of knowledge which require integration of several pieces of 
information to generate meaning 


3.5, 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.2 Interprets texts which include ambiguity and inexplicitness 
where reader needs to distinguish fact from opinion and infer 
purpose. 


3.5, 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.3 Interprets and extrapolates from texts containing data which 
includes some abstraction, symbolism and technicality 
presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted or visual form. 


3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.4 Communicates complex relationships between ideas by 
matching style of writing to purpose and audience. 


3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 3.4 


4.5 Generates written texts reflecting a range of genres and using 
appropriate structure and layout. 


3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 3.4 



National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 4 - Learning 
Outcomes 


5.1 Reads and interprets structurally intricate texts in chosen fields 
of knowledge and across a number of genres, which involve 
complex relationships between pieces of information and/or 
propositions. 


4.5, 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.2 Interprets subtle nuances, infers purpose of author and makes 
judgements about the quality of an argriment. 


4.5, 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.3 Reads and critically evaluates texts containing data which 
includes some abstraction, symbolism and technicality 
presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted or visual form. 


4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.4 Demonstrates well developed writing skills by selecting stylistic 
devices to express complex relationships between ideas and 
purposes. 


4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 4.4 


5.5 Generates complex written texts with control over generic 
structure. 


4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 4.4 
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Oral Communication Modules 



National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
1 - Learning Outcomes 


2.5 Elicits and gives factual information or personal 
details for the purpose of exchanging or obtaining 
goods and services; or gathering/providing 
information. 


1 .2 Participate in short transactions in 
familiar and predictable contexts. 


2.6 Takes part in short interpersonal exchanges, 

clarifying meaning and maintaining interaction, for 
the purpose of establishing, maintaining and 
developing relationships; exploring issues; or 
problem solving. 


1 .3 Use and respond to spoken language 
in short discussion to explore issues or 
solve problems on a personally 
familiar topic or issue. 


2.7 Listens for relevant information form oral texts. 


1 . 1 Demonstrate that meaning has been 
gained from a short oral text. 



National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
2 - Learning Outcomes 


3.6 Participates in short transactions, using basic 

generic structures, for the purpose of exchanging or 
obtaining goods and services; or gathering/ 
providing information 


2.2 Use and respond to spoken language 
in short transactions in familiar 
contexts. 


3.7 Takes part in short interpersonal exchanges, 
demonstrating some awareness of register and 
interactional strategies, for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining and developing 
relationships; exploring issues; or problem solving. 


2.3 Use and respond to spoken language 
in discussions to explore issues or 
solve problems on a familiar topic 


3.8 Derives meaning from sustained oral texts. 


2. 1 Demonstrate meaning has been gained 
from oral texts which may include 
some unfamiliar aspects 
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Oral Communication Modules (continued) 



National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
3 - Learning Outcomes 


4.6 Participates in sustained transactions with flexible 
use of a range of generic structures, for the purpose 
of exchange in or obtaining goods and services; or 
gathering/providing information 


3.2 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained transactions in a range of 
contexts. 


4.7 Takes part in sustained interpersonal exchanges, 

demonstrating flexible use of register and a range of 
interactional strategies, for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining and developing 
relationships; exploring issues; or problem solving. 


3.3 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained discussions to explore issues 
or solve problems in a range of 
contexts. 


4.8 Extracts main ideas and most details from sustained 
oral texts. 


3.1 Extract main ideas and most details 
from sustained oral texts. 



National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
4 - Learning Outcomes 


5. 1 Participates in sustained and complex transactions 
demonstrating flexible and effective use of a range 
of generic structures, for the purpose of exchanging 
or obtaining goods and services; or gathering/ 
providing information. 


4.2 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained and complex transactions 
across a range of contexts. 


5.2 Takes part in sustained and complex interpersonal 
exchanges, demonstrating flexible and effective use 
of register and a range of interactional strategies, 
for the purpose of establishing, maintaining and 
developing relationships; exploring issues; or 
problem solving 


4.3 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained discussions for the purpose 
of exploring issues or problem solving 
across a range of contexts. 


5.3 Displays depths of understanding of complex oral 

texts which may include multiple and unstated 
meanings. 


4. 1 Respond to and evaluate complex oral 
texts which may include multiple and 
unstated meanings. 
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Exit level of the CGEA 


Level of the NRS 


Exit Level 1 


NRS Level 1 

Indicators of Competence: 
1.10, 1.11, 1.12 and 1.13 


Exit Level 2 


NRS Level 2 

Indicators of Competence: 
2.9, 2.10, 2.11 and 1.12 


Exit Level 3 


At least NRS Level 3 
Indicators of Competence: 
3.10, 3.11, 3.12 and 3.13 


Exit Level 4 


At least NRS Level 5 
Indicators of Competence: 
5.10, 5.1 1,5.12 and 5.13 



Reading & 
Writing 
Stream 
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The Reading and Writing Stream 
of the CGEA 

Literacy focuses on the capacity to make social meaning out of texts (McCormack, 1994). In making 
meaning out of these texts you need to read and write, speak, listen and think critically. 

In this Stream, or group of modules, the focus is on reading and writing. It also incorporates critical 
thinking at all levels. Oral language, although the focus of another Stream in the Certificates in 
General Education for Adults, cannot be separated from reading and writing, and occurs in discussions 
about written texts and the content of written texts. 



The Overall Framework 

Purposes and functions of Reading and Writing 

This stream is organised to correspond to the four main social contexts in which we function within 
Australian society: 

• family and social life; 

• workplace and institutional settings; 

• education and training contexts; and 

• community and civic life. 

Literacy occurs in all these social contexts and four domains or areas of literacy practice have been 
identified as corresponding with these social contexts: 

• Literacy for self expression: focuses on aspects of personal and family life, and the cultures which 
shape these 

• Literacy for practical purposes: focuses on forms of commimication mainly used in workplace 
and institutional settings and in communications with such organisations 

• Literacy for knowledge: focuses on sociological, scientific, technological, historical and 
mechanical theories and concepts which are relevant to education and training 

• Literacy for public debate: focuses on matters of public concern, and the forms of aigument, 
reason and criticism used in the public arena. 

For people to be able to actively participate in the four main social contexts they need to have 
competence in all the domains. But these four domains of literacy are not autonomous. Each literacy 
domain contains traces of other domains. 

Some genres, or types of texts, are more likely to be found in certain domains. For example, 
instructions and procedures are genres more likely to be found in literacy for practical purposes, and a 
narrative is more likely to be foimd in the domain of self expression. But a domain does not equal 
specified genres. Genres cross domains. For example,, narratives may be found in the domains of 
knowledge and public debate, although they are most likely to be foimd in the domain of self 
expression. 

To have competence of the literacy domains requires an understanding of the social purposes of the 
texts and the social contexts in which they are used. This means that to be literate we have to learn 
about the social contexts - we have to “learn more about the world” (McCormack, 1993). 
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In the Reading and Writing Stream the domains provide a framework by which learners can become 
aware of genres and the social context or areas of social practices in which they operate and learn the 
skills to use the genres. In the teaching situation, emphasis must therefore be given to ensuring 
language activities are placed in a social context and that learners are given the opportunity to gain a 
greater understanding of that context. 

The four levels 

Level 1 

The first level of the CGEA in reading and writing aims to enable learners to develop the skills and 
knowledge to read and write simple texts. Texts at this level, both those read and generated by the 
learner, will mainly deal with personal and familiar subjects. At this level learners are introduced to 
the concepts that writing is a process and that texts have purpose. Learners distinguish the main idea 
expressed in the text and offer an opinion about a text, usually about the subject matter. 

At the end of Level 1 learners will be able to read and comprehend a range of simple texts and write a 
range of short and simple texts in familiar and predictable contexts. 

Level 2 

Texts at this level, both those read and generated by the learner, will mainly deal with everyday subject 
matters but may include some unfamiliar aspects. At Level 2 learners use the writing process, often 
with support, are aware that texts are written for a purpose and an audience and apply this in their own 
writing. In reading, learners identify not only the main point of a text, but also some key details and 
express an opinion about the text as a whole as well as about some of the details. The purpose is to 
enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and write simple or short texts. 

At exit Level 2 learners will be able to read and comprehend a range of simple texts and write a range 
of short texts in a number of contexts, which may be interrelated. 
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Level 3 

The purpose of Level 3 of the Reading and Writing Stream is to enable learners to develop the skills 
and knowledge to read and write a range of texts on everyday subject matters which include some 
unfamiliar aspects or material. At this level learners, once they have identified the audience and 
purpose of the text, use the writing process to produce texts that link several ideas or pieces of 
information. In reading, learners identify how, and if, the writer has achieved their purpose and 
express an opinion on the text, taking into account its effectiveness. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to read, comprehend and write a range of texts within a 
variety of contexts. 

Level 4 

This level of the CGEA focuses on developing skills for further study. As such, the reading and 
writing module at this level aims to enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and 
write complex texts. The texts will deal with general situations and include some abstract concepts or 
technical details. Learners will produce texts that incorporate a range of ideas, information, beliefs or 
processes and have control of the language devised appropriate to the type of text. In reading the 
learner identifies the views shaping the text and the devices used to present those views. The learner 
will also express an opinion on the effectiveness and content of the text. 

At the end of Level 4 learners will be able to read, comprehend and write a range of complex texts 
across a broad range of contexts. 



Inside the Framework 

Learning outcomes 

There are eight learning outcomes in each Reading and Writing Module, four relate to writing and four 
to reading. Within a module the writing and reading learning outcomes are based on the literacy 
domains. This means that for each module there is one writing learning outcome based on self 
expression, one based on practical purposes, one on knowledge and one on public debate. The four 
reading learning outcomes is also based on the literacy domains. 

Although the learning outcomes address only one domain at a time, learners and teachers will find that 
most texts include more than one domain. 

Assessment criteria 

The assessment criteria give the detailed criteria for satisfying the learning outcome. The learning 
outcome is achieved when the learner can demonstrate competence in all the assessment criteria. In 
the Reading and Writing Modules all the assessment criteria must be covered in one assessment task or 
activity, although activities/tasks may take place over a period of time. 

In these Modules the assessment criteria are grouped under headings which make the organising 
principles explicit. The assessment criteria for writing are grouped according to: 

• writing process 

• purpose 

• structure 

• length/complexity 

• mechanics. 

The assessment criteria for reading are grouped according to: 

• purpose 

• comprehension 
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• application 

• critique. 

Writing assessment criteria 

Writing process 

Planning, drafting and editing are a part of the process of writing. It is important that learners become 
aware that writing is a process and that the first product is unlikely to be the final product. Any 
number of drafts can be done by learners in producing the final product. However, in practice, learners 
may be restricted by the nominal duration of a module in the number of times they can draft a text. 

At Levels 1 and 2 considerable direction from the teacher would be expected and planning may be 
done orally. 

Purpose 

Written texts, in general, are more successful when a writer is aware of why they are writing and who 
they are writing for. The language used and the tone of the text will depend on the purpose of the text 
and the proposed audience for the text. Learners undertaking the Reading and Writing modules of the 
CGEA need to be aware that they too must make their writing appropriate for it’s intended purpose 
and audience. 

Structure 

Texts must be organised to ensure that ideas and information are presented coherently and logically to 
suit the purpose of the text. This also needs to take into account that different types of texts are often 
structured in specific ways, eg. reports, narratives, letters of complaint, instructions. 

Length/complexity 

In the early stages of gaining competence in writing, writing one or two sentences can be traumatic 
and very difficult and at Levels 1 and 2 the length of the text is the focus of the assessment criteria 
under this heading. 

As students become less traumatised by putting pen to paper and more proficient at writing and 
expressing ideas and information on paper, it becomes increasingly important for learners to present a 
range of ideas and information and convey abstract concepts. Texts may even become shorter as 
learners master the writing genres, and are able to express ideas concisely. The assessment criteria 
grouped under this heading show this move from length to complexity in writing. 

Mechanics 

This assessment criteria deals with spelling, punctuation and grammar. At levels 1, 2 and 3 learners 
are expected to spell, punctuate and use grammar sufficiently to convey meaning. The difference 
between Level 1 and 3 lies in the amount of support to students and in the type of texts they are 
producing. By Level 4 learners are expected to use these mechanical tools with considerable accuracy, 
however this does not preclude them from using dictionaries, spell checks, etc. 

Reading assessment criteria 

Purpose 

As was noted in the writing assessment criteria, writing texts appropriate to their audience and purpose 
is important. So too is being aware of the intended audience and purpose of a text when reading it. 
This includes being aware of any unstated meaning, inferred purpose and the means used to achieve 
the purpose. Awareness of the purpose of a text also helps to set the text in its social context and 
allows learners to consider if the purpose is achieved, and, if so, how it has been achieved, thus 
developing critical awareness. Not all texts have unstated meaning or inferred piupose and where the 
assessment criteria ask learners to look at these, it is adequate for students to identity the absence of 
these. 
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Comprehension 

This assessment criteria moves from identifying the main idea and key points of a text at Level 1 to 
extracting information for a specific task and identifying views underlying a text at Level 4. 



Application 

Being able to identify information about texts and contained in texts and apply it to other texts and 
contexts is the focus of assessment criteria under this heading. This results in learners being able to 
compare and contrast information and ideas. 

At Level 1 there are no assessment criteria under Application. Learners at Level 1 are likely not to 
have the breadth of experience with written texts to compare information across texts. 

Critique 

Developing an opinion about texts and the content of texts is integral to making meaning out of texts. 
Assessment criteria grouped under this heading aim to enable learners to move from giving a personal 
opinion on a text to analysing and evaluating the content and effectiveness of the text. 

Conditions of assessment 

The Conditions of Assessment describe the conditions under which assessment should take place. The 
Conditions of Assessment are based on the Conditions of Performance from the National Reporting 
System, thus ensuring that there is some consistency across all Streams at a level. There is however, 
some customisation for each stream and variation according to the content area. For example, the 
reading learning outcomes give some general guidelines regarding the type of texts to use. 

More support is allowed at Level 1 than at Level 4. The subject matter becomes unfemiliar and 
includes some abstract or technical concepts at Level 4, whereas at Level 1 it is grounded in the 
personal and familiar. 

Content/underpinning knowledge 

For each learning outcome information on the content and knowledge underpinning the learning 
outcome is included. This information is included to give greater depth to the learning outcomes and 
assessment criteria. It is envisaged that this will be of greatest help to those new to the Reading and 
Writing Stream. 

Assessment 

Examples of assessment activities/tasks are given for each learning outcome. They do not always 
‘spell out’ how all the assessment criteria are to be achieved. It is assumed that these will be dealt with 
in the learning situation and that the teacher will ensure the assessment criteria are covered in the most 
appropriate way for the learner. 

At the end of each module examples of integrated assessment activities/tasks are also included. These 
activities/tasks were provided by experienced teachers. They provide examples of how many learning 
and assessment activities cover a number of learning outcomes. They also highlight that integrated 
tasks are more likely to be grounded in a social context than tasks that cover only one learning 
outcome. 
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1995 

McCormack, R., “ABE - Everywhere and Nowhere?”, ARIS Bulletin, Vol, 4 no 1, March 1993. 

McCormack, R., “Talking Turkey or Sitting Ducks? An unolficial history of the CGEA”, Fine Print, 
Autumn 1994. 
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Reading and Writing I 

Module Details 

Module name 

Reading and Writing I 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 850 

Discipline code 

1302205 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and write 
simple texts. Texts at this level, both those read and generated by the learner, will mainly deal with 
personal and familiar subjects. At this level learners are introduced to the concepts that writing is a 
process and that texts have purpose. They distinguish the main idea expressed in the text and offer an 
opinion about a text, usually about the subject matter. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to read and comprehend a range of simple texts and 
write a range of short and simple texts in familiar and predictable contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Nil 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

The correlation between the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence and the Learning 
Outcomes in this module is not always direct and in covering one Learning Outcome, it is possible to 
cover one or two Indicators of Competence. However, it should be assumed that competence in all 
learning outcomes of this module will indicate competence in all Reading and Writing Indicators of 
Competence at level 2 in the National Reporting System. 
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National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 1 - Learning 
Outcomes 


2. 1 Reads and interprets short simple texts on a personally relevant 
topic. 


1.5, 1.6, 1.7 and 1.8 


2.2 Locates specific information relating to familiar contexts in a 
text which contains data in simple graphic, diagrammatic, 
formatted or visual form. 


1.6 and 1.7 


2.3 Writes about a familiar topic using simple sentence stmcture and 
joining ideas through conjunctive links where appropriate. 


1.1, 1.2, 1.3 and 1.4 


2.4 Completes forms or writes notes using factual or personal 
information relating to familiar contexts. 


1.2 



The Key Competencies 

The modules also link to the Key Competencies. In a literacy classroom covering reading, writing and 
oracy, students will be using and developing their skills in gathering information and presenting it in a 
variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation with the teacher and other students as 
well as employing a number of time management and problem solving skills. The use of computers, 
and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the process of reading and creating 
written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in relation to texts and the place of 
those texts in broader cultural contexts. 

Specific tasks will of course highlight specific key competencies, and teachers should support the 
development of student’s awareness of these skills and incorporate assessment of both Reading and 
Writing Key Competencies where appropriate. 



Content Summary 

The learning outcomes should be covered in a context and through subject matter that is relevant to the 
student. 

A range of different text types or genres can be covered in each learning outcome. Although it is only 
necessary to cover one text type to show competence of a learning outcome, the learning situation 
should allow students to develop competence in reading and writing a range of text types. 

Reading 

Students working at this level can usually understand and respond to written material that is more 
complex than they are able to read themselves. Reading complex texts to students or using audio tapes 
of texts can assist students to gain an appreciation of written texts and can be used to help students 
develop an understanding of text structure and tone and the writer’s purpose and stance, which may be 
difficult to identify in simple texts. Students can read related texts or excerpts from the original text. 
This allows students to develop an appreciation of written texts while providing the opportunity for 
students to read at the level they are operating at. In other words they can develop reading skills at 
different levels - the macro and the micro. 
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Content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be found in the Learning 
Outcome details. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

1.1 Writing for Self Expression 

Write a short, simple recount, narrative or expressive text on a personal or familiar subject 

1.2 Writing for Practical Purposes 

Write a short, simple instructional or transactional text on a personal or familiar subject 

1.3 Writing for Knowledge 

Write a short, simple report or explanatory text on a personal or familiar subject 

1.4 Writing for Public Debate 

Write your opinion on a personal or familiar subject 

1.5 Reading for Self Expression 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple narrative, recount or expressive text 
on a personal or familiar subject 

1.6 Reading for Practical Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple instructional or transactional text on 
a personal or familiar subject 

1.7 Reading for Knowledge 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple explanatory or informative text on a 
personal or familiar subject 

1.8 Reading for Public Debate 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple persuasive text on a personal or 
familiar subject 

Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

In this module assessment methods may include; 

• teacher observation 

• oral explanation of text 

• written text 

• student self assessment 

• reflective work journals 

• discussion 

• physical demonstration of imderstanding of written text. 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 
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Where possible, learning outcomes should be grouped together for assessment, ie. more than one 
learning outcome should be assessed in an assessment task/activity. For example, a teacher 
observation of a class discussion about a text read by learners could be used to assess both a reading 
learning outcome and a learning outcome in the Oral Communication Stream. Learners could also 
write a response to the text and cover one of the writing learning outcomes. 

Examples of assessment tasks which relate mainly to a specific learning outcome can be found in 
learning outcome detail information. Examples of integrated assessment tasks/activities can be found 
at the end of this module. These examples are of tasks/activities that integrate and assess more than 
one learning outcome, sometimes within the Reading and Writing Stream, sometimes across Streams. 

To be credited with this module the student must demonstrate competency in all learning outcomes. 

All assessment criteria in a learning outcome must be met in the one task for a learner to show 
competency of that outcome. 

Assessing students with disabiiities 

Flexibility in assessment methods is important, particularly for students with disabilities. For example, 
if a person is unable to record by writing in the traditional sense of the word, then an alternative means 
of recording may be used to demonstrate learning outcomes normally demonstrated through writing. 
Similarly, if a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of 
communicating may be used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the 
spoken word. For example, learners who are Deaf may sign their response, those with a physical 
disability may use a voice synthesiser or communication board. In some instances the time taken to 
respond in alternative modes may be considerably longer than through speech and it may be unrealistic 
to expect such learners to achieve the module outcomes in the stated nominal hom^. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 
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Learning Outcome Details - Level I 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module. 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 1 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 1.4 Writing for Pubiic Debate 

Write your opinion on a personal or familiar subject 
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Learning outcome 1.6 Reading for Practicai Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple instructional or transactional text* on a personal or familiar subject 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Appropriate modes of delivery may including classroom-based, teleconferencing and other 
off campus delivery formats. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 1 6.) 

Learning resources 

• Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. 

• Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 1 Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melboiune, 1992. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 2 Appendices Draft Competence 
Statements for Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, 
Melbourne, 1992. 

Baker, P. et al. Writing Our Practice: Support documents for the reading, and writing and the oral 
communication streams of the Certificates of General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and 
Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Bhela, B. & Parslow, J., Stepping Out, Ideas for Literacy and Numeracy Tutors and Learners, 
Adelaide Institute of Vocational Education, SA, Adelaide, 1993 

Coates, S., Fitzpatrick, L., McKenna, A. and Makin, A., National Reporting System, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Division of Office of Training and Further Education, Melbourne, 
1995 
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Cornish, S. & Tristram, I., Between the Lines workbook, Australian Consolidated Press, Sydney 

Derewianka, B., Exploring How Texts Work, Primary English Teachers Association, Newtown, 1991 

Dixon, C. & Lyons, S., A Teacher’s Guide to Enhancing Literacy for Learners with Diverse 
Language and Cultural Backgrounds, who are studying in Adult Basic Education Programs, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Paine, M., Smith, B. and Tiney, L. (eds), A Time to Learn Units 1 & 2, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1993 

Paine, M., Smith, B. and Tiney, L. (eds), A Time to Learn Units 3 & 4, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1994 

Fesl, E., Bala Bala: Some literacy and educational perceptions of three Aboriginal Communities, 
AGPS, Canberra, 1982 

Hammond, J., Bums, A., Joyce, H., Brosnan, D. & Gerot, L., English for Social Purposes: A 
Handbook for teachers of adult literacy. National Centre for English Language Teaching and 
Research, Sydney, 1992 

Rizetti, J., More Than Just Words: Good practice in literacy provision in theKoorie vocational 
context. Aboriginal Services Unit, Northern Melbourne Institute of TAPE, Preston, Victoria 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Integrated Assessment Tasks/Activities for 
Level 1 



Many of the tasks/activities described here could be used with learners working at different levels. 

The texts used and produced will vary according to the level and to ensure all the assessment criteria 
are covered. 

The Victorian Goid Rush 

Developing knowledge of the gold rush 

Learners borrow several texts about the Victorian gold rush from the library. Using a teacher prepared 
worksheet to guide their reading of the text, each learner finds out: 

• what the text was about; 

• three things about the gold rush; and 

• if they thought other class members would find the text useful (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Reading and Writing for Knowledge, Learning Outcomes 1.3 & 1.7). 

Learners speak to the class about the text (Oral Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 1.3) 

Arranging an excursion 

The group arranges an excursion to Sovereign Hill (or similar). 

Learners form themselves into small groups to find information from three main sources: 

• brochures from Tourism Victoria (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for Knowledge and 
Practical Purposes, Learning Outcomes 1 .3 & 1 .2) 

• phoning Sovereign Hill (Oral Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 1 .2) 

• phoning and visiting V/Line for train timetables (Oral Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 
1 .2, Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 1 .2) 

Through negotiation with learners they choose a suitable day and time for the excursion. 

(These activities would cover Learning Outcomes 1.1, 1.2 and 1.4 in the General Curriculum Options 
Stream) 

Each student then prepares a notice with the essential details for the days outing on it eg. when, what 
time and where to meet, how much it would cost, what to take and when they would get back. 
(Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 1.2, Numeracy and 
Mathematics, Learning Outcome 1.3). 

Wordprocess the final draft of the notice and distribute to all members of the class. (General 
Curriculum Options Stream, Learning Outcomes 1 .3 & 1 .7). 

Make a Vox Populi 

• Each learner asks another a question about a topic of public debate and writes down the response 
(Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Public Debate, Learning Outcome 1.4). 

• Compile the responses next to a photo of the person, their name, age, suburb they live in and 
occupation (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 1 .2). 

(These activities would cover Learning Outcomes 1.1, 1.3 and 1.8 in the General Curriculum Options 
Stream). 
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Characters in texts 

• Write a description of a character from a text that has been read aloud in class The description 
should be written so that another class member can guess the character’s identity (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Writing for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 1.1). 

• Read a description written by another class member and guess that character’s identity (Reading 
and Writing Stream: Reading for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 1.5). 

(These activities would cover Learning Outcomes 1.3, 1.4 & 1.6 in the General Curriculum Options 

Stream) 

Lost pet 

• Produce an advertising flier for a missing pet which includes a description of the pet (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Writing for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 1.1) and contact details (Reading 
and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 1.2). 

(These activities would cover Learning Outcomes 1.2, 1.3 & 1.7 in the General Curriculum Options 

Stream). 

Visiting speaker 

• Take down two main points from a talk given by a visiting speaker. (Oral Communication Stream 
1.1 and Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Knowledge 1.3). 

• Ask the speaker a question related to the points written down (Oral Communication Stream 1.3). 

• Write a note to the guest speaker thanking them for coming, mentioning the two points you noted 
(Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes 1 .2). 

(These activities would cover Learning Outcomes 1.1 & 1.3 in the General Curriculum Options 

Stream). 
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Module Details 

Module name 

Reading and Writing II 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 851 

Discipline code 

1302205 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and write 
simple or short texts. Texts at this level, both those read and generated by the learner, will mainly deal 
with everyday subject matters but may include some unfamiliar aspects. At this level learners use the 
writing process, often with support, are aware that texts are written for a purpose and an audience and 
apply this in their own writing. In reading they identify not only the main point, but also some key 
details and express an opinion about the text as a whole and about some of the details. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to read and comprehend a range of simple texts and 
write a range of short texts in a number of contexts, which may be interrelated. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 1 Reading and Writing or equivalent eg Level 2 competence in Reading and Writing Indicators 
of Competence of the National Reporting System. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

The correlation between the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence and the Learning 
Outcomes in this module is not always direct and in covering one Learning Outcome, it is possible to 
cover one or two Indicators of Competence. However, it should be assumed that competence in all 
learning outcomes of this module will indicate competence in all Reading and Writing Indicators of 
Competence at level 3 in the National Reporting System. 
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National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 2 - Learning 
Outcomes 


3.1 Reads and interprets texts of some complexity, integrating 

(where relevant) a number of pieces of information in order to 
generate meaning 


2.5, 2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.2 Displays awareness of purpose of text, including unstated 
meaning 


2.5, 2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.3 Interprets and extrapolates from texts containing data which is 
unambiguously presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted 
or visual form. 


2.6, 2.7 and 2.8 


3.4 Communicates relationships between ideas through selecting 
and using grammatical structures and notations which are 
appropriate to the purpose. 


2.1, 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 


3.5 Produces and sequences paragraphs according to purpose of 
text. 


2.1, 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 



The Key Competencies 

The modules also link to the Key Competencies. In a literacy classroom covering reading, writing and 
oracy, students will be using and developing their skills in gathering information and presenting it in a 
variety of forms, working to agreed tim.elines and in consultation with the teacher and other students as 
well as employing a number of time management and problem solving skills. The use of computers, 
and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the process of reading and creating 
written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in relation to texts and the place of 
those texts in broader cultural contexts. 

Specific tasks will of course highlight specific key competencies, and teachers should support the 
development of student’s awareness of these skills and incorporate assessment of both Reading and 
Writing Key Competencies where appropriate. 



Content Summary 

The learning outcomes should be covered in a context and through subject matter that is relevant to the 
student. 

A range of different text types or genres can be covered in each learning outcome. Although it is only 
necessary to cover one text type to show competence in a learning outcome, the learning situation 
should allow students to develop competence in reading and writing a range of text types. 

Reading 

Students can usually understand and respond to written material that is more complex than they are 
able to read themselves. Reading complex texts to students or using audio tapes of texts can assist 
students to gain an appreciation of written texts and can be used to help students develop an 
understanding of text structure and tone and the writer’s purpose and stance, which may be difficult 
with simple texts. While this can be used as a stimulus for writing activities students can read related 
texts or excerpts from the original text. This allows students to develop an appreciation of written texts 
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while providing the opportunity for students to read at the level they are operating at. In other words 
they can develop reading skills at different levels - the macro and the micro. 

Content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be found in the Learning 
Outcome details. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

2.1 Writing for Self Expression 

Write a short recount, narrative or expressive text on a familiar subject 

2.2 Writing for Practical Purposes 

Write a short instructional or transactional text on a familiar subject 

2.3 Writing for Knowledge 

Write a short report or explanatory text on a familiar subject 

2.4 Writing for Public Debate 

Write a short argumentative text expressing a point of view on a familiar subject 

2.5 Reading for Self Expression 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple narrative, recount or expressive text 
on a familiar subject 

2.6 Reading for Practical Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple instructional or transactional text on 
familiar subject 

2.7 Reading for Knowledge 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple explanatory or informative text on a 
familiar subject 

2.8 Reading for Public Debate 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a simple persuasive text on a familiar subject 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

In this module assessment methods may include: 

• teacher observation 

• oral explanation of text 

• written text 

• student self assessment 

• reflective work journals 

• discussion 

• physical demonstration of understanding of written text. 



ERJC. 



The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 
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Where possible, learning outcomes should be grouped together for assessment, ie. more than one 
learning outcome should be assessed in an assessment task/activity. For example, a teacher 
observation of a class discussion about a text read by learners could be used to assess both a reading 
learning outcome and a learning outcome in the Oral Communication Stream. Learners could also 
write a response to the text and cover one of the writing learning outcomes. 

Examples of assessment tasks which relate mainly to a specific learning outcome can be found in 
learning outcome detail information. Examples of integrated assessment tasks/activities can be found 
at the end of this module. These examples are of tasks/activities that integrate and assess more than 
one learning outcome, sometimes within the Reading and Writing Stream, sometimes across Streams. 

To be credited with this module the student must demonstrate competency in all learning outcomes. 
All assessment criteria in a learning outcome must be met in the one task for a learner to show 
competency of that outcome. 



Flexibility in assessment methods is important, particularly for students with disabilities. For example, 
if a person is unable to record by writing in the traditional sense of the word, then an alternative means 
of recording may be used to demonstrate learning outcomes normally demonstrated through writing. 
Similarly, if a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of 
communicating may be used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the 
spoken word. For example, learners who are Deaf may sign their response, those with a physical 
disability may use a voice synthesiser or communication board. In some instances the time taken to 
respond in alternative modes may be considerably longer than through speech and it may be unrealistic 
to expect such learners to achieve the module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 



The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 2 are detailed on the following pages. 



Assessing students with disabiiities 



Conditions of assessment 



Recognition of Prior Learning 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 2 





Learning outcome 2.1 Writing for Self Expression 

Write a short recount, narrative or expressive text on a familiar subject 
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Learning outcome 2.3 Writing for Knowiedge 

Write a short report or explanatory text on a familiar subject 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Appropriate modes of delivery may including classroom-based, teleconferencing and other 
off campus delivery formats. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 

Learning resources 

• Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. 

• Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 1 Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 2 Appendices Draft Competence 
Statements for Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, 
Melbourne, 1992. 

Baker, P. et al. Writing Our Practice: Support documents for the reading, and writing and the oral 
communication streams of the Certificates of General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and 
Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Bhela, B. & Parslow, J., Stepping Out, Ideas for Literacy and Numeracy Tutors and Learners, 
Adelaide Institute of Vocational Education, SA, Adelaide, 1993 




Coates, S., Fitzpatrick, L., McKenna, A. and Makin, A., National Reporting System, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Division of Office of Training and Further Education, Melbourne, 
1995 
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Cornish, S. & Tristram, I., Between the Lines workbook, Australian Consolidated Press, Sydney 

Derewianka, B., Exploring How Texts Work, Primary English Teachers Association, Newtown, 1991 

Dixon, C. & Lyons, S., A Teacher’s Guide to Enhancing Literacy for Learners with Diverse 
Language and Cultural Backgrounds, who are studying in Adult Basic Education Programs, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Paine, M., Smith, B. and Tiney, L. (eds), A Time to Learn Units 1 & 2, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1993 

Paine, M., Smith, B. and Tiney, L. (eds), A Time to Learn Units 3 & 4, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1994 

Fesl, E., Bala Bala: Some literacy and educational perceptions of three Aboriginal Communities, 
AGPS, Canberra, 1982 

Hammond, J., Bums, A., Joyce, H., Brosnan, D. & Gerot, L., English for Social Purposes: A 
Handbook for teachers of adult literacy. National Centre for English Language Teaching and 
Research, Sydney, 1992 

Hazell, R, Reading Writing Roadshow (workbook). The Open Training and Education Network and 
Foundation Studies Training Division, NSW TAPE Commission, Redfem, 1994 

Rizetti, J., More Than Just Words: Good practice in literacy provision in the Koorie vocational 
context. Aboriginal Services Unit, Northern Melbourne Institute of TAPE, Preston, Victoria 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Integrated Assessment Tasks/Activities for 
Level 2 



Many of the tasks/activities described here could be used with learners working at different levels. 

The texts used and produced will vary according to the level and to ensure all the assessment criteria 
are covered. 

Organise a travel itinerary 

This activity may best be done as a group activity. 

You are a travel agent. A client of yours has just won a great deal of money in LOTTO and wishes to 
travel for up to three months later this year or early next year. 

Work with this client and plan out an itinerary for them, taking into account their needs. 

You are not restricted to the type of holiday or the method of travel but you must consider and discuss 
with your client his/her needs and interests. 

1 . Choose a client 

• An elderly lady interested in history who wishes to visit friends and relatives in 
Europe and North America, but who also wants to visit Asia. 

• A young man who is interested in a backpackers holiday in “unusual” places. 

• A doctor who would like to attend conferences in three major cities in the world. He 
would also like to visit as many art galleries as he is able in the time. 

• A mountaineer who wants to climb a mountain on at least two continents. 

• A young family of a man, woman and two young children who are travelling 
overseas for the first time. They want to travel to places of interest to children. 

2. List the special interests of your client (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical 
Purposes, Learning Outcomes 2.2. These activities also cover General Curriculum Options 
Stream, Learning Outcomes 2.3, 2.4, 2.6 & 2.8). 

3. Obtain information about possible holiday destinations from tourist agents, embassies and 
consulates, travel organisations, the library or from the Internet. You may need to ring the 
organisations or write to them (Oral Communications Stream, Learning Outcomes 2.2, 
Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcomes 2.2 & 
General Curriculum Options Stream, Learning Outcome 2.1). 

4. Plan and roughly draft the holiday itinerary based on the information you have got (Reading 
and Writing Stream: Reading for Knowledge & Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning 
Outcome 2.2 and General Curriculum Options Stream, Learning Outcome 2.2). 

5. Write up the itinerary showing the destinations, dates of arrival and departure, costs etc. 
(Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 2.2 General 
Curriculum Options Stream, Learning Outcome 2.3 & 2.5, and Numeracy and Mathematics 
Stream, Learning Outcome 2.3). 

6. Detail the places of special interest for your client to see (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Writing for Knowledge, Learning Outcomes 2.3). 

7. Present your tour itinerary to the rest of the class and explain the needs of your client and 
how you catered for them. Give reasons why you recommended the main stops on the 
itinerary (Oral Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 2.2 & General Curriculum 
Options Stream Learning Outcomes 2.3 & 2.8). 
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A simple science experiment 

• Asa class or in small groups conduct a simple scientific experiment 

• Outline the procedure of experiment in step form (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for 
Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 2.2). 

• Write a report of the outcome of the experiment (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for 
Knowledge, Learning Outcome 2.3). 

• Write a personal reflection about what you’ve leamt (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing 
for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 2.1). 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options Stream, Learning Outcomes 2.1, 2.2, 2.3 & 

2.4) 

Plan an excursion to the Law Courts 

• Write directions from the place of study to the courthouse and draw a map (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 2.2 & Numeracy and 
Mathematics Stream, Numeracy for Personal Organisation - Location, Learning Outcome 
1.4) 

• Describe the layout of the court. 

• Describe the role of designated individual(s). 

• Report on or describe a case (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Knowledge 2.3). 

• Reflect on the case in terms of the issue it raised eg. person charged with marijuana for 
personal use receives suspended sentence or an accused child abuser is released on bail 
(Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Public Debate, Learning Outcome 2.4). 

• This could also include pre-reading on the legal system or a specific issue (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Reading for Knowledge and/or Public Debate, Learning Outcomes 2.7 & 
2 . 8 ). 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options, Learning Outcomes 2.1, 2.3, 2.6 & 2.8). 

Australian History 

• Read texts about events in Australian history (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for 
Knowledge, Learning Outcome 2.7). 

• Locate major events or events of interest (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for 
Knowledge, Learning Outcome 2.7). 

• Make a timeline of the events (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, 
Learning Outcome 2.2). 

• Highlight a number of these events and write a paragraph detailing each event (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Writing for Knowledge, Learning Outcome 2.3). 

• Choose an event which represents a public issue and write about this. Express your opinion 
eg. early European/ Aboriginal conflict, Chinese/ diggers race conflicts. Eureka Stockade, 
women’s role in early Australia (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Public Debate, 
Learning Outcome 2.4). 

• Write about a personal experience of discrimination based on race/ gender/ political position 
etc. (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 2.1). 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options 2.1, 2.2, 2.3 & 2.6). 
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A Personal timeline 

• Construct a personal time line from birth to the present day. 

write in major personal events 

write in major world events (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Practical 
Purposes, Learning Outcome 2.2). 

• Highlight one personal event and write about this (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for 
Self Expression, Learning Outcome 2.1). 

• Highlight one world event that stands out. Write your memories of this event (eg. man on the 
moon, Vietnam War and Protests, assassination of JFK) This highlights that this is about 
knowledge too! (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Self Expression, Learning 
Outcome 2.1). 

• Research this event (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for Knowledge, Learning 
Outcome 2.3). Write a paragraph on the event (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for 
Knowledge, Learning Outcome 2.3) 

OR 

report to the group on the event (Oral Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 2.2). 
(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options, Learning Outcomes 2.1, 2.2, 2.3 & 2.8). 
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Reading and Writing lil 

Module Details 

Module name 

Reading and Writing III 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 852 

Discipline code 

1302205 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and write 
a range of texts on everyday subject matters which include some unfamiliar aspects or material. At 
this level learners, once they have identified the audience and pmpose of the text, use the writing 
process to produce texts that link several ideas or pieces of information. In reading, learners identify 
how, and if, the writer has achieved his or her purpose and express an opinion on the text taking into 
account its effectiveness. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to read, comprehend and write a range of texts within a 
variety of contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 2 Reading and Writing or equivalent eg Level 3 competence in Reading and Writing Indicators 
of Competence of the National Reporting System or a course aligned to the National Reporting System 
at that level. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

The correlation between the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence and the Learning 
Outcomes in this module is not always direct and in covering one Learning Outcome, it is possible to 
cover one or two Indicators of Competence. However, it should be assumed that competence in all 
learning outcomes of this module will indicate competence in all Reading and Writing Indicators of 
Competence at level 4 of the National Reporting System 
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National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 3 - Learning 
Outcomes 


4. 1 Reads and interprets structurally intricate texts in chosen fields 
of knowledge which require integration of several pieces of 
information to generate meaning 


3.5, 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.2 Interprets texts which include ambiguity and inexplicitness 
where reader needs to distinguish fact from opinion and infer 
purpose. 


3.5, 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.3 Interprets and extrapolates from texts containing data which 
includes some abstraction, symbolism and technicality 
presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted or visual form. 


3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 


4.4 Communicates complex relationships between ideas by 
matching style of writing to purpose and audience. 


3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 3.4 


4.5 Generates written texts reflecting a range of genres and using 
appropriate structure and layout. 


3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 3.4 



The Key Competencies 

The module also addresses the Key Competencies, generic skills essential for effective participation in 
work, further education and daily life. These competencies, which form the basis of the General 
Curriculum Options Stream of this Certificates are: 

• collecting, analysing and organising information 

• communicating ideas and information 

• planning and organising activities 

• working with others and in teams 

• using mathematical ideas and techniques 

• solving problems 

• using technology. 

In a literacy and numeracy classroom, students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a number of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 



Content Summary 

The learning outcomes should be covered in a context and through subject matter that is relevant to the 
student. 

A range of different text types or genres can be covered in each learning outcome. Although it is only 
necessary to cover one text type to show competence in a learning outcome, the learning situation 
should allow students to develop competence in reading and writing a range of text types. 
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Reading 

While students working at this level may be able to understand and respond to written material that is 
more complex than they are able to read themselves, their comprehension and reading abilities are 
becoming more closely aligned. Reading texts to students or using audio tapes of texts may be 
appropriate, but students’ reading ability should enable them to read texts which are sufficiently 
complex that they can examine text structure, tone, writer’s purpose and stance. 

Content and underpirming knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be found in the Learning 
Outcome details. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

3.1 Writing for Self Expression 
Write a recount, narrative or expressive text 

3.2 Writing for Practical Purposes 

Write an instructional or transactional text 

3.3 Writing for Knowledge 
Write a report or explanatory text 

3.4 Writing for Public Debate 

Write an argxunentative or discursive text 

3.5 Reading for Self Expression 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a narrative, recount or expressive text 

3.6 Reading for Practical Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading an instructional or transactional text 

3.7 Reading for Knowledge 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading an explanatory or informative text 

3.8 Reading for Public Debate 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a persuasive or argumentative text 

Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

In this module assessment methods may include: 

• teacher observation 

• oral explanation of text 

• written text 

• student self assessment 

• reflective work journals 

• discussion. 
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The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 

Where possible, learning outcomes should be grouped together for assessment, ie. more than one 
learning outcome should be assessed in an assessment task/activity. For example, a teacher 
observation of a class discussion about a text read by learners could be used to assess both a reading 
learning outcome and a learning outcome in the Oral Commimication Stream. Learners could also 
write a response to the text and cover one of the writing learning outcomes. 

Examples of assessment tasks which relate mainly to a specific learning outcome can be found in 
learning outcome detail information. Examples of integrated assessment tasks/activities can be found 
at the end of this module. These examples are of tasks/activities that integrate and assess more than 
one learning outcome, sometimes within the Reading and Writing Stream, sometimes across Streams. 

To be credited with this module the student must demonstrate competency in all learning outcomes. 
All assessment criteria in a learning outcome must be met in the one task for a learner to show 
competency of that outcome. 



Flexibility in assessment methods is important, particularly for students with disabilities. For example, 
if a person is imable to record by writing in the traditional sense of the word, then an alternative means 
of recording may be used to demonstrate learning outcomes normally demonstrated through writing. 
Similarly, if a person is imable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of 
communicating may be used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the 
spoken word. For example, learners who are Deaf may sign their response, those with a physical 
disability may use a voice synthesiser or communication board. In some instances the time taken to 
respond in alternative modes may be considerably longer than through speech and it may be unrealistic 
to expect such learners to achieve the module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 



The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of; 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in the Certificates of General Education for Adults may already be competent 
in one or more of the modules or in some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given 
the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Assessing students with disabilities 



Conditions of assessment 



Recognition of Prior Learning 
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Learning Outcome Details - Level 3 

Note: Students, must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 3 are detailed in the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 3.7 Reading for Knowledge 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading an explanatory or informative text 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Appropriate modes of delivery may including classroom-based, teleconferencing and other 
off campus delivery formats. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16) 

Learning resources 

• Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. 

• Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 1 Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 2 Appendices Draft Competence 
Statements for Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, 
Melbourne, 1992 

Baker, P. et al. Writing Our Practice: Support documents for the reading, and writing and the oral 
communication streams of the Certificates of General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and 
Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Blay, A., Slices of Science; a resource for Adult Basic Education, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1994 

Coates, S., Fitzpatrick, L., McKenna, A. and Makin, A., National Reporting System, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Division of Office of Training and Further Education, Melbourne, 

1995 

O 
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Derewianka, B., Exploring How Texts Work, Primary English Teachers Association, Newtown, 1991 

DeNeef, J., Understanding Work Hazards, Adult Migrant Education Services, Victoria, Melbourne, 
1991 

Dixon, C. & Lyons, S., A Teacher’s Guide to Enhancing Literacy for Learners with Diverse 
Language and Cultural Backgrounds, who are studying in Adult Basic Education Programs, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Fesl, E., Bala Bala: Some literacy and educational perceptions of three Aboriginal Communities, 
AGPS, Canberra, 1982 

Freeman, W., Both Sides, ,Classic Communication Skills, Sydney, 1993 

Hammond, J., Bums, A., Joyce, H., Brosnan, D. & Gerot, L., English for Social Purposes: A 
Handbook for teachers of adult literacy. National Centre for English Language Teaching and 
Research, Sydney, 1992 

Kilner, J., What’s the News:, The Victorian Association for the Teaching of English, Carlton 

Phillips, R. and McQueen, J., Legal Action: A Resource for Adult Literacy and Basic Education 
Teachers, Northcote Community Legal Service, Northcote, 1993 

Rizetti, J., More Than Just Words: Good practice in literacy provision in the Koorie vocational 
context. Aboriginal Services Unit, Northern Melbourne Institute of TAFE, Preston, Victoria 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Integrated Assessment Tasks/Activities for 
Level 3 



Many of the tasks/activities described here could be used with learners working at different levels. 

The texts used and produced will vary according to the level and to ensure all the assessment criteria 

are covered. 

A pamphlet on fire control 

• Contact the Fire Department for information about how to prevent house fires (Oral 
Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 3.2). 

• Read the information highlighting the most important information (Reading and Writing 
Stream: Reading for Knowledge, Learning Outcome 3.7). 

• Design a pamphlet for new home owners to tell them of the dangers of fire in the house and 
how to prevent house fires. Think about the diagrams that could be used to make it clearer. 

• Decide where the information should go on the pamphlet. 

• Write the content for the pamphlet. Enter it onto a computer (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 3.2). 

• Using a computer lay out the pamphlet. You may need to edit what you have written. 
Remember to use diagrams and make the pamphlet look interesting. 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options, Learning Outcomes 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.5 & 3.7). 

An excursion 

• In groups students organise an excursion relevant to a theme they are discussing 

• After the excursion students produce a flyer on the place they went for the excursion 
detailing the highlights, how to get there and the cost (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing 
for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 3.2). 

• Write a report on the excursion for the student newsletter (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Writing for Knowledge, Learning Outcome 3.3). 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options, Learning Outcomes 3.1, 3.2, 3.3 & 3,4) 

Culture and you 

• Study the culture of a particular group (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading Knowledge, 
Learning Outcome 3.7). 

• Imagine you belong to this group and write an imaginary piece about a day in your life or a 
particular occasion or celebration (Reading and Writing Stream: Writing for Self Expression, 
Learning Outcome 3.1). 

• Write on informative piece about the same event or occasion (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Writing for Knowledge, Learning Outcome 3.3) 

(These activities also cover General Curriculum Options, Learning Outcomes 3.3 & 3.8) 
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Reading and Writing IV 

Module Details 

Module name 

Reading and Writing IV 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 853 

Discipline code 

1302205 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable learners to develop the skills and knowledge to read and write 
complex texts. The texts will deal with general situations and include some abstract concepts or 
technical details. At this level learners produce texts that incorporate a range of ideas, information, 
beliefs or processes and have control of the language devices appropriate to the type of text. In 
reading, the learner identifies the views shaping the text and the devices used to present that view and 
express an opinion on the effectiveness and content of the text. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to read, comprehend and write a range of complex texts 
across a broad range of contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 3 Reading and Writing or equivalent eg Level 4 competence in Reading and Writing Indicators 
of Competence of the National Reporting System or a course aligned to the National Reporting System 
at that level. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

The correlation between the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence and the Learning 
Outcomes in this module is not always direct and in covering one Learning Outcome, it is possible to 
cover one or two Indicators of Competence. However, it should be assumed that competence in all 
learning outcomes of this module will indicate competence in all Reading and Writing Indicators of 
Competence at level 5 of the National Reporting System 
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National Reporting System - Indicators of 
Competence 


Reading and Writing 
Module 4 - Learning 
Outcomes 


5.1 Reads and interprets structurally intricate texts in chosen fields 
of knowledge and across a number of genres, which involve 
complex relationships between pieces of information and/or 
propositions. 


4.5, 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.2 Interprets subtle nuances, infers purpose of author and makes 
judgements about the quality of an argument. 


4.5, 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.3 Reads and critically evaluates texts containing data which 
includes some abstraction, symbolism and technicality 
presented in graphic, diagrammatic, formatted or visual form. 


4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 


5.4 Demonstrates well developed writing skills by selecting stylistic 
devices to express complex relationships between ideas and 
purposes. 


4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 4.4 


5.5 Generates complex written texts with control over generic 
structure. 


4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 4.4 



The Key Competencies 

The module also addresses the Key Competencies, generic skills essential for effective participation in 
work, further education and daily life. These competencies, which form the basis of the General 
Curriculirm Options Stream of this Certificates are: 

• collecting, analysing and organising information 

• communicating ideas and information 

• planning and organising activities 

• working with others and in teams 

• using mathematical ideas and techniques 

• solving problems 

• using technology. 

In a literacy and nirmeracy classroom, students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a rarmber of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of nirmeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 



Content Summary 

The learning outcomes should be covered in a context and through subject matter that is relevant to the 
student. 



ERIC_ 



A range of different text types or genres can be covered in each learning outcome. Although it is only 
necessary to cover one text type to show competence in a learning outcome, the learning situation 
should allow students to develop competence in reading and writing a range of text types. 

ibi 
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Content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be found in the Learning 
Outcome details. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

4.1 Writing for Seif Expression 

Write a complex recount, narrative or expressive text 

4.2 Writing for Practicai Purposes 

Write a complex instructional or transactional text 



4.3 Writing for Knowiedge 

Write a complex report or explanatory text 



4.4 Writing for Pubiic Debate 

Write a complex argumentative or discursive text 



4.5 Reading for Seif Expression 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a 

expressive text 



complex, sustained narrative, recount or 



4.6 Reading for Practicai Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a complex, sustained instructional or 
transactional text 



4.7 Reading for Knowiedge 

Dem.onstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a complex, sustained report, explanatory or 
informative text 



4.8 Reading for Pubiic Debate 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a complex, sustained argumentative or 
discursive text 



# Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

In this module assessment methods may include: 

• teacher observation 

• oral explanation of text 

• written text 

• student self assessment 

• reflective work journals 

• discussion. 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 
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Where possible, learning outcomes should be grouped together for assessment, ie. more than one 
learning outcome should be assessed in an assessment task/activity. For example, a teacher 
observation of a class discussion about a text read by learners could be used to assess both a reading 
learning outcome and a learning outcome in the Oral Communication Stream. Learners could also 
write a response to the text and cover one of the writing learning outcomes. 

Examples of assessment tasks which relate mainly to a specific learning outcome can be found in 
learning outcome detail information. Examples of integrated assessment tasks/activities can be found 
at the end of this module. These examples are of tasks/activities that integrate and assess more than 
one learning outcome, sometimes within the Reading and Writing Stream, sometimes across Streams. 

To be credited with this module the student must demonstrate competency in all learning outcomes. 

All assessment criteria in a learning outcome must be met in the one task for a learner to show 
competency of that outcome. 

Assessing students with disabilities 

Flexibility in assessment methods is important, particularly for students with disabilities. For example, 
if a person is unable to record by writing in the traditional sense of the word, then an alternative means 
of recording may be used to demonstrate learning outcomes normally demonstrated through writing. 
Similarly, if a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of 
communicating may be used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the 
spoken word. For example, learners who are Deaf may sign their response, those with a physical 
disability may use a voice synthesiser or communication board. In some instances the time taken to 
respond in alternative modes may be considerably longer than through speech and it may be unrealistic 
to expect such learners to achieve the module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in the Certificates of General Education for Adults may already be competent 
in one or more of the modules or in some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given 
the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedure 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 
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Learning Outcome Details - Level 4 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module. 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 4 are detailed in the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 4.6 Reading for Practicai Purposes 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a complex, sustained instructional or transactional text’ 
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* transactional text - text to request, inform, confirm or clarify an action 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Appropriate modes of delivery may including classroom-based, teleconferencing and other 
off campus delivery formats. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 

Learning resources 

• Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. 

• Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 1 Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Volume 2 Appendices Draft Competence 
Statements for Adult Reading and Writing, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, 
Melbourne, 1992. 

Baker, P. et al. Writing Our Practice: Support documents for the reading, and writing and the oral 
communication streams of the Certificates of General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and 
Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1995 

Blay, A., Slices of Science; a resource for Adult Basic Education, Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1994 

Coates, S., Fitzpatrick, L., McKenna, A. and Makin, A., National Reporting System, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Division of Office of Training and Further Education, Melbourne, 
1995 
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Derewianka, B., Exploring How Texts Work, Primary English Teachers Association, Newtown, 1 99 1 

DeNeef, J., Understanding Work Hazards, Adult Migrant Education Services, Victoria, Melbourne, 
1991 

Dixon, C. & Lyons, S., A Teacher’s Guide to Enhancing Literacy for Learners with Diverse 
Language and Cultural Backgrounds, who are studying in Adult Basic Education Programs, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1 995 

Fesl, E., Bala Bala: Some literacy and educational perceptions of three Aboriginal Communities, 
AGPS, Canberra, 1982 

Freeman, W., Both Sides, ,Classic Communication Skills, Sydney, 1993 

Hammond, J., Bums, A., Joyce, H., Brosnan, D. & Gerot, L., English for Social Purposes: A 
Handbook for teachers of adult literacy. National Centre for English Language Teaching and 
Research, Sydney, 1992 

Healey, K(ed), Issues for the Nineties series. The Spiimey Press, Balmain, 1 994 

Kilner, J., What’s the News:, The Victorian Association for the Teaching of English, Carlton 

Kindler, J., Working Words: A User’s Guide to Written Communication at Work, Adult, Community 
and Further Education Board, Vctoria, Melbourne, 1 994 

Mason, M. and McLean, K., Here is the News, Collins Dove, North Blackburn, 1993 

Moraitis, P. & McCormack, R., Public Literacy: a curriculum for adult basic education. Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board, Vctoria, Melbourne, 1 995 

Phillips, R. and McQueen, J., Legal Action: A Resource for Adult Literacy and Basic Education 
Teachers, Northcote Community Legal Service, Northcote, 1 993 

Rizetti, J., More Than Just Words: Good practice in literacy provision in the Koorie vocational 
context. Aboriginal Services Unit, Northern Melbourne Institute of TAPE, Preston, Victoria 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Integrated Assessment Tasks/Activities for 
Level 4 



Many of the tasks/activities described here could be used with learners working at dilferent levels. 

The texts used and produced will vary according to the level and to enswe all the assessment criteria 
are covered. 

Tracking a current event 

• Track an event in the newspapers over a set period of time. Collect and read the newspaper 
articles, cartoons, editorials and letters to the editor. (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading 
for Public Debate and Reading for Knowledge, Learning Outcome 4.8 & 4.7) 

• Make a list of the for and against arguments. 

• Decide which opinion you will support and write an argumentative essay. (Reading and 
Writing Stream: Writing for Public Debate Learning Outcome 4.4) 

(This activity also covers Learning Outcomes 4.1, 4.2 & 4.3 in the General Curriculum Options 
Stream). 

A story to a play 

• Read a short story, myth or legend. (Reading and Writing Stream: Reading for Self 
Expression, Learning Outcome 4.5) 

• Adapt the story into a play or film form. 

• Write up the script using the conventions of dramatic scripts (Reading and Writing Stream: 
Writing for Self Expression, Learning Outcome 4.1) 

• Workshop the play in class and contrast with the original form. 

• Evaluate the different forms, content and effectiveness of meaning 

• Examine the range of cultural definitions at work within the narrative (personal, gender, 
nationality). 

(These activities also cover Learning Outcomes 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, 4.6 & 4.8 in the General Curriculum 
Options Stream). 

Career planning 

• Visit a Careers Reference centre and gather information on careers and courses 

• Arrange to interview someone in a particular job or undertaking a course. Design the 
questions using the information from the careers resource centre. (Reading and Writing 
Stream: Writing for Practical Purposes, Learning Outcome 4.2) 

• Conduct the interview and record relevant information (Oral Communication Stream, 
Learning Outcome 4.2). 

• Collect job ads, key selection criteria, etc. for jobs you are interested in 

• Look at personal skills base and contrast with skills needed for the jobs 

• Create a study plan to bridge gaps in skills 

(These activities also cover Learning Outcomes 4. 1 , 4.2, 4.3, 4.6 & 4.8 in the General Curriculum 
Options Stream). 
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The Oral Communication Stream 
of the CGEA 

Writing the New Oral Communication Stream 
OF THE CGEA 

In the redevelopment of the Certificates of General Education for Adults, issues and recommendations 
raised by practitioners in the field relating to the Oral Communication Stream have driven the process 
including: inclusion of listening; more flexible performance criteria that do not tie performance to 
culturally biased discourse format; questioning of tightly tying oracy to domains and the assessment of 
self expression; broadening of the conditions of assessment; and the need to take into account diverse 
range of settings and groups that use the document including those who communicate other than with 
speech. 

Framework of the Oral Communication 
Stream 

Oral language is used for a range of different purposes in social life. The Oral Communication Stream 
are organised around some of these purposes: 

• Active Listening 

• Practical Purposes 

• Problem Solving and Exploring Issues. 

The Learning Outcomes in the Oral Communication stream are based on these purposes. 

Active Listening 

The first Learning Outcome in each module (each level in the Oral Communication Stream) is Active 
Listening. 

Active Listening covers the non-interactive incidents of listening when the participant’s role is 
primarily as receiver of information and may occur in instructional, informative or aesthetic 
contexts of personal, institutional or cultural significance. Examples are listening to a radio broadcast, 
watching a play, watching a TV documentary, listening to a guest speaker or student presentation, 
listening to a friend tell an anecdote, following instructions on a pre-recorded message such as 
telephone banking. 

Listening is an integral part of the other learning outcomes but as part of the interaction and not as the 
main focus of the activity. 

Oracy for Practical Purposes 

The second learning outcome at each level is about Oracy for Practical Purposes. This learning 
outcome is organised around transactions, transfer of information, and covers exchanging and 
obtaining goods and services, giving instructions, gathering and providing information, and giving an 
oral presentation. Each assessment criterion represents one of these transactions. 

JjD\ 
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Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving 

Exploring Issues and Problem Solving is the purpose of the third learning outcome at each level of 
the Oral Communication Stream. This learning outcome is organised around discussions oriented 
towards problem solving or exploring issues. Examples can range from a class discussion about an 
issue in the news to discussions about reallocating domestic responsibilities in a family setting. 

Levels 

The delineation of levels within this stream is determined by the level of support available to the 
learner, the degree of familiarity with the subject matter and the level of complexity of language used 
as well as the type and range of contexts that the learner can communicate effectively in. Subject 
matter moves from being familiar and personal with a simple use of language to less familiar with 
more complex and abstract use of language. These factors are indicated within the conditions of 
assessment in each module. 

Organisation 

The following diagram represents the organisation of the Oral Communication stream across 
levels: 



Level 1 


Active Listening 


Oracy for Practical 
Purposes 

• giving instructions 

• exchanging and obtaining 
goods and services 

• gathering and providing 
information 


Oracy for Exploring 
Issues and Problem 
Solving 


Level 2 


Active Listening 


Oracy for Practical 
Purposes 

• giving instructions 

• exchanging and obtaining 
goods and services 

• gathering and providing 
information 


Oracy for Exploring 
Issues and Problem 
Solving 


Level 3 


Active Listening 


Oracy for Practical 
Purposes 

• giving instructions 

• gathering and providing 
information 

• making a presentation 


Oracy for Exploring 
Issues and Problem 
Solving 


Level 4 


Active Listening 


Oracy for Practical 
Purposes 

• giving instructions 

• gathering and providing 
information 

• making a presentation 


Oracy for Exploring 
Issues and Problem 
Solving 
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In this document the contexts in which the learning outcomes occur have not been tied to specific 
domains. For example gathering and providing information could involve an exchange with a CES 
officer or it could involve interviewing a neighbour about his or her personal experience of migration 
for a classroom project. The contexts will be determined by the needs and interests of the students. 

However all learning outcomes can still be integrated within the four domains of the Reading 
and Writing Stream (see introduction to the Reading and Writing stream for explanation of 
domains). Tasks can be developed for Active Listening activities that map onto each of the 4 
domains (Self Expression, Practical Purposes, Knowledge and Public Debate). Learning Outcome 2, 
Practical Purposes, can be mapped onto Practical Purposes and Knowledge and Learning Outcome 3, 
Exploring Issues and Problem Solving, on to Public Debate. 



Content and Underpinning Knowledge 

The underpinning knowledge draws heavily on the Language and Literacy Features and Performance 
Strategies used in the National Reporting System and the Background Work - Oral Communication 
written by Chris Corbel for the first version of this stream. The content and underpinning knowledge 
is not prescriptive nor comprehensive but is a guide to what might be expected at a particular level 
in relation to the form of language used. When oral communication breaks down it will be useful in 
analysing aspects of language that the adult learner needs to develop in order to achieve competence. 

The interaction between purpose, participants and setting within a particular social context will 
affect the content and the form of language used. The underpinning knowledge is organised around 
aspects of this form which include specific discourse structures or genres (forms of language use for 
particular purposes in specific contexts) vocabulary and grammar, intelligibility demands on the 
listener (stress, intonation patterns, and grammar), as well as an understanding and use of register. 
Register is the kind of language use appropriate to a particular function in a situational context and 
may be a matter of style- varying from casual to formal or a speech variety used by particular groups 
of people, for example footballers compared to doctors (Goulbom and Manton 1995: 36). 

Although there is a description of aspects of form in the underpinning knowledge, the appropriate use 
of language in particular contexts should be framed in ongoing practice from a critical approach by 
questioning of the power relations between participants. This enables students to develop an 
understanding that rules of accuracy and appropriateness are not fixed but socially influenced so that 
students can choose whether to conform or challenge (Ivanic 1990:128). 



Developing Curriculum 

The CGEA has been developed for the needs of adults with incomplete secondary education whether 
they be of English speaking background or a language background other than English. These students 
bring with them a wealth of life long experience but at the same time because of their limited literacy 
skills and access to education they often have gaps in their general knowledge and have been denied 
access to the powerful dominant discourses of Australian society. Thus they have a need not only to 
learn language but to learn through language and to learn about language (Goulbom and Manton, 
1995). 

The strength of the Oral Communication Stream is that the Learning Outcomes can be mapped over 
content relevant to the needs and interests of the students. Possible areas of study may include media 
studies, the changing world of work, Australian studies, legal studies, health issues, technology, and 
vocational content courses such as retail skills. 

Learning about language has not been written as specific competencies as it is seen as being ongoing 
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throughout a course. The development of an awareness that language varies according to purpose, 
place and setting and that power relations determine the status of languages and language varieties, is 
fundamental. To develop this awareness students could identify a range of English language varieties 
(eg variations across culture, class, locality, age, education, employment, gender) and could analyse 
the origins of the relative status and/or prejudices associated with these, for example factory English 
compared to ABC TV English. 

The oral communication stream comprises stand alone modules for accreditation purposes but it is 
recommended that in practice curriculum be developed that integrates streams as literacy and 
numeracy activities are embedded in oral language. Integrating the teaching of spoken and written 
language enables discussion of the similarities and differences between them and enhances the 
development of both. Spoken language is jointly constructed in real time between speaker and listener 
with all participants having an active role and is process focused in contrast to writing which is a 
product oriented. Spoken language is more variable than written language because it is affected not 
only by genre and register but by accent dialect and idiolect (see Goulbom and Manton 1995 for 
further discussion of speech and writing; Halliday 1985). 

In each module some possible examples are given of integrated assessment tasks with the Reading and 
Writing stream but the suitability of these for specific students will depend on their needs and 
interests. 



Tasks or situations used to assess oral communication need to be authentic, culturally appropriate, 
purposeful, and meaningful and reflect outside practices specific to the needs and goals of individual 
adult learners. Characteristics of the task, situation, purpose and uniqueness of the student will all have 
a direct impact on the outcome. Students should be involved in the assessment process, deciding on 
and developing tasks appropriate to the learning outcomes, and in the evaluation of their performance. 
It is important to remember that the product of communication is messy compared to the final product 
of writing and is developed in real time with many meanings unstated because of the support of the 
context. 

Where possible assessment tasks should be developed across streams. However, there is a flexible 
approach to the meeting of the assessment criteria for each learning outcome as they do not have to 
be all met in one task. In some cases the assessment criteria can be met in one task, while in others 
individual assessment criteria can be a component of tasks for learning outcomes in other streams, or 
each criteria can be demonstrated in a stand alone assessment task. 

A range of assessment methods can be employed including teacher observation, peer evaluation, 
discussions, group work and pair work. Students could keep a written record of successful 
communication events as evidence towards completion of the module eg successfully booked for a 
learner’s permit using pre-recorded message at the Road Traffic Authority (Learning Outcome 1 
Active Listening). If role plays are used it is important to question whether what is being assessed is a 
student’s ability to do a role play rather than his or her ability to communicate so this should be cross 
checked with other methods of assessment. 

Adult learners who communicate using other than spoken language 

If a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of communicating may be 
used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the spoken word. For example, 
learners who are Deaf or hard of hearing may sign their response, those with a physical disability may 
use a voice synthesiser or communication board. Flexibility in assessment is important as in some 
instances the time taken to respond in these modes may be considerably longer than speech and it may 
O be unrealistic to expect such learners to achieve module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 



Assessment of Oral Communication 





Oral Communication - Introduction 
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Oral Communication I 

Module Details 

Module name 

Oral Communication I 

Nominal hours 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 854 

Discipline code 

1302310 

Module Purpose 

At the end of this module learners will be able to participate in short speech episodes for a limited 
range of purposes in familiar and predictable contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Nil 

Relationships to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

This module addresses the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence Level 2. 
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National Reporting System - Indicators 
of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
1 - Learning Outcomes 


2.5 Elicits and gives factual information or personal 
details for the purpose of exchanging or obtaining 
goods and services; or gathering/providing 
information. 


1 .2 Participate in short transactions in 
familiar and predictable contexts. 


2.6 Takes part in short interpersonal exchanges, 

clarifying meaning and maintaining interaction, for 
the purpose of establishing, maintaining and 
developing relationships; exploring issues; or 
problem solving. 


1 .3 Use and respond to spoken language in 
short discussion to explore issues or 
solve problems on a personally 
familiar topic or issue. 


2.7 Listens for relevant information form oral texts. 


1 . 1 Demonstrate that meaning has been 
gained from a short oral text. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

1.1 Active Listening 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from short oral texts. 

1.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Participate in short transactions in familiar and predictable contexts. 

1.3 Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving 

Use and respond to spoken language in short discussions to explore issues or solve problems on a 
personally familiar topic or issue. 

Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14) 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 

Where possible assessment tasks should be developed across streams. 

All assessment criteria do not have to be all met in the one task. Assessment criteria for one 
learning outcome can be met: 

• in one assessment task/activity 

• individually 

• by being integrated with learning outcomes in other streams. 

The student must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes. 

Examples of assessment tasks can be found in learning outcome detail information. 

Evidence of successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a 
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combination of the following methods: teacher observation, discussion group activities, student self 
assessment, peer evaluation, practical application outside the classroom supported by evidence. 

Adult learners who communicate using other than spoken language 

If a person is xmable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of communicating may be 
used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the spoken word. For example, 
learners who are Deaf or hard of hearing may sign their response, those with a physical disability may 
use a voice synthesiser or communication board. Flexibility in assessment is important as in some 
instances the time taken to respond in these modes may be considerably longer than speech and it may 
be uiu'ealistic to expect such learners to achieve module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students emolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level I 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module. 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 1 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 1.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Participate in short transactions in familiar and predictable contexts 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Classroom-based delivery is the most appropriate for this stream although in remote areas 
off-campus delivery through teleconferencing maybe a possibility. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes across streams and fields of 
study. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 
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Corson, D. Oral Language Across the Curriculum, Multilingual Matters, Clevedon, 1988 
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Suda, L. ‘A window on thought: Talking texts into meaning.’ Chapter in Writing our Practice, Adult, 
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Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Oral Communication II 

Module Details 

Module name 

Oral Communication II 

Nominal hours 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 855 

Discipline code 

1302310 

Module Purpose 

At the end of this module learners will be able to use and respond to language, around everyday 
subject matter which may include some unfamiliar aspects, for a range of purposes in a number of 
contexts which may be interrelated. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 1 Oral Communication or equivalent eg Level 2 competence in oral communication Indicators 
of Competence of the National Reporting System. 

Relationships to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

This module addresses the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence Level 3. 
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National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
2 - Learning Outcomes 


3.6 Participates in short transactions, using basic 

generic structures, for the purpose of exchanging or 
obtaining goods and services; or gathering/ 
providing information 


2.2 Use and respond to spoken language 
in short transactions in familiar 
contexts. 


3.7 Takes part in short interpersonal exchanges, 
demonstrating some awareness of register and 
interactional strategies, for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining and developing 
relationships; exploring issues; or problem solving. 


2.3 Use and respond to spoken language 
in discussions to explore issues or 
solve problems on a familiar topic 


3.8 Derives meaning from sustained oral texts. 


2.1 Demonstrate meaning has been gained 
from oral texts which may include 
some unfamiliar aspects 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

2.1 Active Listening 

Demonstrate meaning has been gained from oral texts which may include some unfamiliar aspects 

2.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Use and respond to spoken language in short transactions in familiar contexts. 

2.3 Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving 

Use and respond to spoken language in discussions to explore issues or solve problems on a familiar 
topic. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 

Where possible assessment tasks should be developed across streams. 

All assessment criteria do not have to be all met in the one task. Assessment criteria for one 
learning outcome can be met: 

• in one assessment task/activity 

• individually 

• by being integrated with learning outcomes in other streams. 

The student must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes. 
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Examples of assessment tasks can be found in learning outcome detail information. 

Evidence of successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a 
combination of the following: teacher observation, discussion group activities, student self assessment, 
peer evaluation, practical application outside the classroom supported by evidence. 

Adult learners who communicate using other than spoken language 

If a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of communicating may be 
used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the spoken word. For example, 
learners who are Deaf or hard of hearing may sign their response, those with a physical disability may 
use a voice synthesiser or communication board. Flexibility in assessment is important as in some 
instances the time taken to respond in these modes may be considerably longer than speech and it may 
be unrealistic to expect such learners to achieve module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the particular 
leaning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 2 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module. 



The Learning Outcomes for Level 2 are detailed on the following pages. 



Learning outcome 2.1 Active Listening 

Demonstrate meaning has been gained from short oral texts which may include some unfamiliar aspects. 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence of the learning 
outcomes. Classroom-based delivery is the most appropriate for this stream although in remote areas 
off-campus delivery through teleconferencing may be a possibility. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes across streams and fields of 
study. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 
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Occupational Health and Safety requirements 
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Module Details 

Module name 

Oral Communication III 

Nominal hours 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 856 

Discipline code 

1302310 

Module Purpose 

At the end of this module learners will be able to use and respond to spoken language including some 
unfamiliar material within a variety of contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 2 Oral Communication or equivalent eg Level 3 competence in Oral Communication 
Indicators of Competence of the National Reporting System or a course aligned to the National 
Reporting System at that level. 

This module addresses the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence Level 4. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 
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National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 
3 - Learning Outcomes 


4.6 Participates in sustained transactions with flexible 
use of a range of generic structures, for the purpose 
of exchange in or obtaining goods and services; or 
gathering/providing information 


3.2 Use and respond to spoken language 
in sustained transactions in a range of 
contexts. 


4.7 Takes part in sustained interpersonal exchanges, 

demonstrating flexible use of register and a range of 
interactional strategies, for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining and developing 
relationships; exploring issues; or problem solving. 


3.3 Use and respond to spoken language 
in sustained discussions to explore 
issues or solve problems in a range of 
contexts. 


4.8 Extracts main ideas and most details from sustained 
oral texts. 


3.1 Extract main ideas and most details 
from sustained oral texts. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

3.1 Active Listening 

Extract main ideas and most details from sustained oral texts. 

3.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained transactions in a range of contexts. 

3.3 Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained discussions to explore issues or solve problems in a 
range of contexts. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 

Where possible assessment tasks should be developed across streams. 

All assessment criteria do not have to be all met in the one task. Assessment criteria for one 
learning outcome can be met: 

• in one assessment task/activity 

• individually 

• by being integrated with learning outcomes in other streams. 

The student must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes. 
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Examples of assessment tasks can be found in learning outcome detail information. 

Evidence of successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a 
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combination of the following: teacher observation, discussion group activities, student self assessment, 
peer evaluation, practical application outside the classroom supported by evidence. 

Adult learners who communicate using other than spoken language 

If a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of communicating may be 
used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the spoken word. For example, 
learners who are Deaf or hard of hearing may sign their response, those with a physical disability may 
use a voice synthesiser or communication board. Flexibility in assessment is important as in some 
instances the time taken to respond in these modes may be considerably longer than speech and it may 
be unrealistic to expect such learners to achieve module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the leaning outcome may differ according to the particular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 

Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 

Learning Outcome Details - Level 3 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 3 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 3.1 Active Listening 

Extract main ideas and most details from sustained oral texts 
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Learning outcome 3.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained transactions 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Classroom-based delivery is the most appropriate for this stream although in remote areas 
off-campus delivery through teleconferencing maybe a possibility. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixtme of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes across streams and fields of 
study. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16) 
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Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Oral Communication IV 

Module Details 

Module name 

Oral Communication IV 

Nominal hours 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 857 

Discipline code 

1302310 

Module Purpose 

At the end of this module learners will be able to use and respond to spoken language with complex 
and abstract content across a broad range of contexts. 



Pre-requisites 

Module 3 Oral Communication or equivalent eg Level 4 competence in Oral Communication 
Indicators of Competence of the National Reporting System or a course aligned to the National 
Reporting System at that level. 

Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, literacy 
and numeracy curriculum. 

This module addresses the National Reporting System Indicators of Competence, Level 5. 
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National Reporting System - 
Indicators of Competence 


Oral Communication Module 4 
- Learning Outcomes 


5.1 Participates in sustained and complex transactions 
demonstrating flexible and effective use of a range 
of generic structures, for the purpose of exchanging 
or obtaining goods and services; or gathering/ 
providing information. 


4.2 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained and complex transactions 
across a range of contexts. 


5.2 Takes part in sustained and complex interpersonal 
exchanges, demonstrating flexible and effective use 
of register and a range of interactional strategies, 
for the purpose of establishing, maintaining and 
developing relationships; exploring issues; or 
problem solving 


4.3 Use and respond to spoken language in 
sustained discussions for the purpose 
of exploring issues or problem solving 
across a range of contexts. 


5.3 Displays depths of understanding of complex oral 

texts which may include multiple and unstated 
meanings. 


4. 1 Respond to and evaluate complex oral 
texts which may include multiple and 
unstated meanings. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

4.1 Active Listening 

Respond to and evaluate complex oral texts which may include multiple and unstated meanings. 

4.2 Oracy for Practical Purposes 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained and complex transactions across a range of contexts. 

4.3 Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained discussions for the purpose of exploring issues or 
problem solving across a range of contexts. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment will be in accordance with the assessment strategy and principles outlined in the section 
on Assessment Strategies in Course Information (see p. 14). 

The assessment method used should be appropriate to the learner, his or her learning style and needs, 
the topic or field of study and the learning outcome. 

Where possible assessment tasks should be developed across streams. 

All assessment criteria do not have to be all met in the one task. Assessment criteria for one 
learning outcome can be met: 

• in one assessment task/activity 

• individually 

• by being integrated with learning outcomes in other streams. 



The student must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes. 
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Examples of assessment tasks can be found in learning outcome detail information. 

Evidence of successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a 
combination of the following: group activities, student self assessment, peer evaluation, practical 
application outside the classroom supported by evidence witness testimony 

Adult learners who communicate with other than spoken language 

If a person is unable to communicate by speaking, then an alternative means of communicating may be 
used to demonstrate module outcomes normally demonstrated through the spoken word. For example, 
learners who are Deaf or hard of hearing may sign their response, those with a physical disability may 
use a voice synthesiser or communication board. Flexibility in assessment is important as in some 
instances the time taken to respond in these modes may be considerably longer than speech and it may 
be unrealistic to expect such learners to achieve module outcomes in the stated nominal hours. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to assessment of the learning outcome may differ according to the peirticular 
learning environment, mode of delivery and field or topic of study. 

The needs of the student should be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks/activities 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task/activity 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task/activity. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolled in this module may already be competent in one or more of the learning 
outcomes. They should be given the opportunity to show competence through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 4 

Note: Students must demonstrate competence in all learning outcomes to be credited with this module. 
The Learning Outcomes for Level 4 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. Classroom-based delivery is the most appropriate for this stream although in remote areas 
off-campus delivery through teleconferencing may be a possibility. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and iridividual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes across streams and fields of 
study. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16) 
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The Numeracy and Mathematics 
Stream of the CGEA 

Numeracy and Mathematics in the CGEA 

Today it is necessary to absorb, use and critically evaluate large amounts of information, much of 
which is presented in numerical or graphical form. In order to interpret this information when 
listening to radio, watching television, reading books, newspapers or magazines, or to understand 
instructions and diagrams in the workplace, a range of mathematical skills is needed. 

Other mathematical needs of adult daily life include the ability to record numbers and to count, tell the 
time, pay for purchases and give change, weigh and measure, understand timetables and simple graphs 
and charts and to carry out the necessary calculations associated with these. Also needed is the feeling 
for number that permits sensible estimation and approximation and enables straightforward mental 
calculations to be accomplished. 

Although these activities vary depending on the culture and the context in which they occur, they 
depend on a range of mathematical skills which include basic number skills, spatial and graphical 
concepts, use of measurement and problem solving. 

These skills are essential for participating effectively in today’s advanced technological society. 

What is numeracy? 

Although there are no universally accepted definitions of numeracy or agreement about the ways in 
which numeracy differs from mathematics, certain emphases can be noted in definitions of numeracy. 
There are emphases on the practical or functional application and use of mathematics. 

To be numerate is to function effectively mathematically in one’s daily life, at home and at 
work (Willis, 1990). 

Numeracy was defined by the Australian Beazley committee as 

the mathematics for effective functioning in one ’s group and community, and the capacity 
to use these skills to further one ’s own development and of one ’s community (Beazley, 

1984). 

The UK Cockcroft Report stated that the word ‘numerate’ implied 

We would wish the word ‘numerate’ to imply the possession of two attributes. The first is 
an ‘at homeness ’with numbers and an ability to make use of the mathematical skills 
which enable an individual to cope with the practical demands of his everyday life . The 
second is an ability to have some apprehension and understanding of information which 
is presented in mathematical terms, for instance in graphs, charts or tables or by 
reference to percentage increase or decrease. Taken together these imply that a numerate 
person should be expected to be able to appreciate and understand some of the ways in 
which mathematics can be used as a means of communication .... (Paragraph 39). 

Most important of all is the need to have sufficient confidence to make effective use of 
whatever mathematical skill and understanding is possessed, whether this be little or 
much (Paragraph 34) (Cockcroft, 1982). 
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It is clear from these definitions that numeracy does not refer only to operating with numbers as the 
word can suggest, but refers to a much wider range of skills. It also implies a certain flexibility - 
dependent on the needs and interests of the individual within the context of the peer group, community 
or workplace. 

In recent years there has been much discussion and debate about the relationship between mathematics 
and numeracy and to the concept of ‘critical’ numeracy. Betty Johnston has argued that numeracy in 
fact incorporates, or should incorporate, this critical aspect of using mathematics. She argues: 

To be numerate is more than being able to manipulate numbers, or even being able to 
‘succeed’ in school or university mathematics. Numeracy is a critical awareness which 
builds bridges between mathematics and the real world, with all its diversity (Johnston, 

1994). 

She continues: 

In this sense there is no particular ‘level’ of Mathematics associated with it: it is 

as important for an engineer to be numerate as it is for a primary school child, a parent, 
a car driver or a gardener. The different contexts will require different Mathematics to be 
activated and engaged in (Johnston, 1994). 

Finally, the definitions imply certain attitudes as well as skills, an ‘at homeness’ or ‘confidence’ with 
numbers and other maths skills. In other words skills and knowledge can actually be put into practice. 

So being numerate is being able to situate, interpret, critique, use and perhaps even 
create maths in context, taking into account all the mathematical as well as social and 
human messiness which comes with it (Johnston, 1 994). 

The CGEA includes both numeracy and mathematics 

So the view of numeracy and mathematics that has developed is one that sees numeracy as making 
meaning of mathematics and sees mathematics as a tool to be used efficiently and critically. The 
CGEA numeracy and mathematics learning outcomes have been developed with this view in mind, 
where mathematics is seen as the knowledge and skills to be applied and used for a range of purposes 
and in a variety of contexts. It has also meant that the naming of this stream of the CGEA has in fact 
included both the concept of numeracy as well as that of mathematics. 

However, this view of numeracy and mathematics needs to be compared and contrasted with 
traditional mathematics curricula. 

Traditional mathematics curricula 

Traditional mathematics curricula throughout the world show little variation or relationship to people 
and their pursuits. Based on a Western European view of the world they tend to be esoteric and 
abstract, failing to take account of cultural differences and real life situations and the culture of the 
learners. 

In the past, traditional mathematics was often regarded as an indicator of intelligence, so it is not 
surprising that many adult learners who ‘failed’ maths at school return to mathematics with much 
trepidation. Mathematics for them is associated with feelings of failure, stupidity and powerlessness. 

To these people mathematics is a competitive and abstract subject filled with stressful tests and little 
explanation of why and how many of the skills being taught are used in society. 
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Mathematics has also been used as a social divider, creating a class distinction between these who ‘can 
do’ maths and those who cannot. 

The traditional maths curricula have disadvantaged women, in particular. During their school days 
there was often little encouragement to persevere. Women who studied maths and science were 
considered ‘unfeminine’ and the absence of positive female role models fiirther reinforced traditional 
choices. Text books rarely used female contexts or content and examples were generally related to 
typically male activities. 

Australian educator, Mary Barnes, has documented the attitudes of women students and has noted that 
they find what is taught irrelevant to their interests, too abstract, impersonal and unrelated to people 
and their concerns. They comment that it is competitive, logical, rational and unemotional and the 
way it is taught does not suit their learning styles (Barnes, 1988). 

What does this mean for teaching adult numeracy? 

Today there is increasing awareness of the need for numeracy skills which are valuable to the majority 
of people and seen by them as valuable and relevant to their daily lives. Such skills should also reflect 
the cultures in which they live and work. Adult learners should therefore be taught in a way that 
recognises the cultural and historical origins of mathematics. 

Adult learners need ‘access’ and ‘success’, their past anxieties and feelings of failure removed and 
replaced with positive attitudes. Failure must be replaced with success, competition with co-operation, 
irrelevance and mystery with relevance and clear, concrete, meaningful explanations. Adult students, 
in particular, need to be taught how to work co-operatively in an enjoyable, non-competitive and 
supportive environment. They need to discover how to problem solve, discuss, guess, take chances, try 
things out, be wrong, and most importantly of all, they need to experience success with mathematics 
and feel that the problems they are tackling have real meaning. 

As Ken Clements and Nerida Ellerton suggest, mathematical knowledge is not acquired merely by 
listening to teachers or performing abstract repetitive tasks. It is: 

something that learners construct through actively seeking out and making mental 
connections. When someone actively links aspects of his or her physical or social 
environment with certain numerical, spatial, and logical concepts, a feeling of 
‘ownership 'is generated (Ellerton and Clements, 1992, p4). 

Or in the words of Betty Johnston: 

we can establish wider meaning by making connections to the real world - through use in 
daily contexts, through understanding cultural and historical origins, through asking 
questions about the consequences of our and others’ use of Mathematics (Johnston, 

1994). 

The goal of adult educators is therefore to assist students to develop mathematical concepts and 
relationships in ways that are personally meaningful. 

People learn if they can slowly absorb ideas and constmct their own meanings and understandings of 
mathematical concepts through interaction with other students and their teachers engaging with 
mathematics in real contexts. Discussion and exchange of strategies and ideas with other learners will 
reinforce the notion that there is rarely one right way, but in fact a wide variety of strategies that work 
perfectly well. Students’ idiosyncratic methods of using mathematics should be encouraged and 
valued. 

Although each course taught under the umbrella of this certificate will be different - taught by and to 
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different people - there should be many similarities in their general style. Each course should focus on 
the student group rather than purely on the required content. 

Writing the New Numeracy and Mathematics 
Stream of the CGEA 

In order to implement the original CGEA, and ensure that several vital aspects of good practice were 
maintained, the following diagram was developed to act as a framework for reflection (Marr and 
Halliday, 1994) 



Use of 
Language 
Related to 
Mathematics 






Logical 
Reasoning and 
Problem Solving 




STRANDS 






Measurement 
Shape & Space 






Data 

Number 

Relation & Pattern 
(Algebra) 




Confidence 

Building 






Use and 
Application of 
Mathematics in 
Meaningful 
Contexts 



Ideally, each activity or task should involve all of the four aspects shown in the 
corners and an overlap of two or more strands. 



This advocated that the knowledge and skills incorporated in the strands of mathematics should where 
possible be taught in an integrated fashion, rather than in isolation, and that learning activities used to 
teach these skills should embody aspects of the following; 



W 



building students’ confidence in their ability to leam and use mathematics. 



encouraging students’ development and use of the language associated with the maths they are 
learning 



presenting all of their maths in relevant and meaningful contexts 

always concentrating on the development of logical reasoning and problem solving skills 
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During the implementation of the previous version of the certificate it became increasingly apparent 
that the aspect of presenting maths in relevant and meaningful contexts was vital to the emerging idea 
of numeracy as distinct from mathematics. So much so that the purpose and use of mathematics within 
meaningful contexts was made the focus of the new learning outcomes for this version of the CGEA. 
As well there was an effort to parallel the four domains of the Reading and Writing Stream of the 
CGEA: Self Expression, Practical Purposes, Public Debate and Knowledge. This approach formed the 
basis to the rewriting and naming of the different Learning Outcomes of the Numeracy and 
Mathematics Stream of the CGEA. 



The Overall Framework 

Purposes and functions of mathematics - the new 
Learning Outcomes 

Rather than the Learning Outcomes having the maths strands (number; space and shape; data; 
measurement; and algebra) as their focus, the purposes or functions to which the maths may be put, are 
given prominence. The Learning Outcomes still ensure that the skills and knowledge of the maths 
strands are included but they are arranged under a different organisational structure. 

The specific mathematical skills and knowledge required are embedded in the Learning Outcomes and 
specified within the assessment criteria. These can encompass mathematical knowledge from more 
than one strand. 

The Learning Outcomes are organised into four different categories or, as they are called in the 
Reading and Writing strand, domains, according to different purposes and functions of using 
mathematics. 

Numeracy for Practical Purposes parallels the Practical purposes domain of the Reading and Writing 
strand. This addresses aspects of the physical world to do with designing, making and measuring. 

Numeracy for Interpreting Society corresponds to the Reading and Writing domain of Public 
Debate. It relates to interpreting and reflecting on numerical and graphical information of relevance to 
self, work or community. 

Numeracy for Personal Organisation is an interpretation of the Self Expression domain of the 
Reading and Writing strand. Its focus is on the numeracy requirements for the personal organisational 
matters involving money, time and travel. 

Numeracy for Knowledge is introduced at level 3 and matches the Reading and Writing domain of 
Knowledge. It deals with mathematical skills needed for further study in mathematics, or other 
subjects with mathematical underpinnings and/or assumptions. 

In most cases, as mentioned above, these functions or purposes (the domains) are divided into more 
than one Learning Outcome at each level. (See diagram on following page) 

The four levels 

Level 1 

The initial level of the CGEA in numeracy and mathematics aims to enable students to develop the 
confidence to perform simple and familiar numeracy tasks and to develop the ability to make sense of 
maths in their daily personal lives. The maths involved includes measurement, shape, numbers, and 
graphs that are part of the learners’ normal routines to do with shopping, travelling, cooking, 
interpreting public information, telling the time etc. 
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Diagram 1: the Learning Outcomes of the Numeracy and Mathematics Stream of the CGEA. 
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At the end of the level learners will be able to perform mathematical tasks which involve a single 
mathematical step or process. Their communication about mathematical ideas would mainly be spoken 
rather than written responses. 

Level 2 

The next level not only looks at maths applied to tasks which are part of the learners’ normal routine 
but also extends the maths of level 1 to applications outside their immediate personal environment 
such as the workplace and the community, whether first hand or portrayed by the media. The purpose 
is to enable students to develop everyday numeracy to make sense of their daily personal and public 
lives. 

At exit level 2, learners would be able to attempt a series of operations or tasks with some confidence, 
be able to select the appropriate method or approach required, and would be able to communicate their 
ideas both verbally and in written form. They would be at ease with straightforward calculations either 
manually and/or using a calculator. 

At levels 1 and 2 there are six learning outcomes, however it is only necessary to demonstrate 
competence in five of the six Learning Outcomes. Although it is expected that in most teaching 
contexts all the six Learning Outcomes would be taught, the aim of achieving only five of the six has 
been included in order to offer both learners and teachers more flexibility in assessment and, in some 
specific contexts such as workplaces, one of the Learning Outcomes could be left out if it was not seen 
to be relevant. 

Level 3 

Level 3 aims to enable learners to explore mathematics beyond its familiar and everyday use to its 
application in wider, less personal contexts such as newspapers and other media reports, workplace 
documents and procedures, and specific projects at home or in the community. The mathematics 
covered is extended beyond that introduced at levels 1 and 2 and would include measurement, graphs 
and simple statistics, use of maps and directions and an introductory understanding of the use of 
formulae and problem solving strategies. 

Learners are expected to have the capacity to interpret and analyse how mathematics is represented 
and used, and to recognise and use some of the conventions and symbolism of formal mathematics. 

Level 4 

This level of the CGEA with its focus on learning mathematics for further study includes the early 
stages of knowledge and skills belonging to several formal areas of mathematics. The mathematics 
involved will include; numerical calculations and analysis of graphical data required for interpreting 
information about society; the use of formulae and their graphs, algebraic techniques and problem 
solving strategies; and familiarity with fundamental processes of at least two selected specialist 
mathematical areas. 

At the end of this level learners will be able to confidently perform calculations using a variety of 
methods. They will be able to interpret and use the formal symbols and conventions of the chosen 
fields of mathematics in order to solve simple problems, and to communicate their problem solving 
processes in writing using a variety of informal and formal language. 

Numeracy for Knowledge at levels 3 and 4 

Why Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths? 

Numeracy for Knowledge is a new Learning Outcome that is introduced at Level 3 and extended at 
Level 4. It is introduced in order to provide learners with knowledge about the conventions and 
techniques of formal study in mathematics. 
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Exit level 3 is seen as the end of the general education focus of the CGEA and level 4 is seen as the 
stage where learners are initiated into formal areas of study - hence the title of the level 4 certificate - 
Further Study. Therefore in the numeracy and mathematics stream, it is expected that learners at level 
3 can recognise and use some of the conventions and symbolism of formal mathematics, while this is 
extended at level 4 to incorporate the early stages of knowledge and skills belonging to several formal 
areas of mathematics. This study of formal areas of mathematics becomes a major focus of the 
Numeracy and Mathematics stream at level 4. 

What is Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths? 

At level 3 learners should have an introductory understanding of the use of formulae and problem 
solving strategies, whereas at level 4 this is strengthened to incorporate the use of formulae and their 
graphs, algebraic techniques and problem solving strategies; and familiarity with fundamental 
processes of at least two selected specialist mathematical areas. 

There are two Numeracy for Knowledge Learning Outcomes at Level 3 - Further Study in Maths 
(formulae) and Further Study in Maths (problem solving). These are meant to provide learners with a 
basic introduction and understanding, in a general sense, of how mathematics may be used to 
generalise about real life situations and about how there are a number of different problem solving 
techniques that can be applied and used. 

Further Study, the focus of level 4, implies flexibility in the choice of content, dependent on the chosen 
future areas of study. Hence there is built in flexibility in the level 4 Numeracy for Knowledge - 
Further Study learning outcomes. There are five Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths 
Learning Outcomes - one for formulae and graphs, one for algebraic techniques, another for problem 
solving and two unspecified ones for two specialist areas of study. The two optional areas of study 
could be chosen from areas such as trigonometry, business maths, statistics, probability, formal 
geometry, etc. 

If, for example, learners were aiming to study drafting, then trigonometry and geometry may well be 
the two chosen areas. Statistics and probability would, for example, be possible choices for students 
wishing to enter University courses in Social Science disciplines. Whatever the on-going study, 
formulae and graphs, algebraic techniques and problem solving are seen as core areas. 

It should be remembered that only six out of the seven Learning Outcomes are essential for completion 
of Level 4, so more opportunity exists for flexibility in designing the course to suit particular student 
interests. 

There is no specified measurement Learning Outcome at Level 4 because it was not regarded as an 
essential or core area for all areas of possible future study. However it is envisaged that measurement 
formulae would be included among others, as concrete examples of formulae in the algebraic 
techniques Learning Outcome or as part of the learning of areas such as trigonometry or geometry if 
they were Study areas chosen. If it was particularly relevant to students, for example, those pursuing 
horticulture, it could be chosen as a separate specialist Study area for one of the Numeracy for 
Knowledge - Further Study learning outcomes. 

Problem solving 

Problem solving, which was the third aspect of the diagram on page seven above, has been 
incorporated in the new Numeracy and Mathematics Stream in two ways. In its general sense problem 
solving is implied within the whole of the curriculum in that all the maths skills should be applied to 
real world tasks or problems. However, in addition, problem solving in its formal, mathematical sense, 
that is, “the ability to solve non-routine problems which require some degree of independent 
judgement, originality and creativity”, has been introduced formally at levels 3 and 4. It is expected at 
these levels that students will learn to recognise, name and use some of the formal problem solving 
techniques. 
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Inside the Framework 

The assessment criteria 

The assessment criteria give the detailed criteria for satisfying the Learning Outcome. The Learning 
Outcome is achieved when the learner can demonstrate competence in all the assessment criteria. 
However, it is not expected that one assessment task or activity can or should cover all the assessment 
criteria. (See Assessment section following for further detail.) 

The assessment criteria are grouped according to three categories: Mathematical knowledge and 
techniques; Mathematical language; and Interpretation 

Mathematical knowledge and techniques 

The specific mathematical skills, knowledge and techniques required for each Learning Outcome are 
specified within this category of the assessment criteria. 

Within this section specific techniques are not laid down as mandatory requirements in order to allow 
for the variety of idiosyncratic methods which learners bring to the numeracy classroom. It is hope 
that such personal techniques will be encouraged, discussed and valued alongside any new techniques 
learned. 

An exception, however, is calculator use which is regarded as a fundamental skill in our modem 
technological society. Learners should be therefore exposed to a variety of ways to use calculators. 

Pen and paper methods are not seen as superior to other methods such as calculators or in-the-head 
methods. 

Mathematical language 

The other important aspect of the model mentioned earlier, developing associated mathematical 
language, is incorporated into the outcome in this category. 

Interpretation 

There are two important aspects of numeracy and mathematics that are addressed under the 
Interpretation category of the Assessment Criteria. The first is checking results against initial 
estimates such as: “decides on reasonableness of calculations through rough approximations” and 
“decides on reasonableness of measurement through visualisation and/or prior knowledge”. The 
second aspect relates to the issue of using mathematics critically. Learners are expected to relate the 
meaning of mathematical tasks or activities, personal experience, implications, beliefs, and social 
consequences. 

Performance range 

Another section that has been included is titled “Performance Range”. This section has been used to 
illustrate possible contexts; appropriate instruments, materials and/or texts that are suitable for use at 
that level; and is also used to clarify and refine specific mathematical content and language appropriate 
to the level. 

Conditions of assessment 

The Conditions of Assessment section has been developed for each level. They describe the conditions 
under which assessment should take place and give some general guidelines regarding types of texts 
and materials to use; the degree of support available from teachers; the types of calculations - in the 
head, pen and paper and calculator - to be used; and the degree of use of oral and/or written language. 
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Assessment 

Assessment should be undertaken as an ongoing process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application over a period of time. It will require a combination of evidence collected 
mainly through teacher observations and some collection of written records of students’ attempts at 
tasks. 

It is not expected that all assessment criteria for an outcome can be assessed within one single task e.g. 
it would be unlikely that both the money and time aspects of the personal organisation learning 
outcome (1.3) could be demonstrated within one task. Therefore it might require a number of 
observations or tasks to completely assess any given outcome. 

It will often be possible to assess aspects of more than one learning outcome within one assessment 
task e.g. a task which involves the practical application of measurement knowledge and skills 
(practical purposes - measurement) may also allow demonstration of ability to calculate with money 
(personal organisation). 

It would be ideal for level 1 students to be assessed actually undertaking a real task such as purchasing 
goods in a shop and checking change, measuring ingredients for cooking, following directions in 
outside locations, etc. Some of these tasks such as shopping may be able to be simulated in a 
classroom but it is preferable that students gain the skills and confidence through undertaking the task 
in a real situation. 

Where assessment criteria include a list of items of mathematical knowledge (e.g. in 1 .2 Numeracy for 
Practical Purposes - Measuring “uses appropriately common units of measurement such as 
centimetres, metres, kilograms, litres, degrees Celsius etc.’’) it is assumed that most of these will be 
included as part of the teaching/leaming program. It is not envisaged that all the listed items be 
assessed individually - competence in one or two being sufficient evidence that the criterion can be 
met. 

A range of assessment options should be used according to the needs of the student group and the 
learning situation, e.g. in the workplace, assessment could be of observation of students performing 
on-the-job tasks, whereas these may have to be simulated in a classroom environment. 

At Level 1, a folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, discussions and practical tasks 

• occasional samples of students’ written work 

• pictures, diagrams, models, etc. created by students. 

At Levels 2, 3 and 4, a folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, oral presentations, practical tasks, etc. 

• samples of students’ written work 

• written reports of investigations or problem solving activities 

• studentselfassessmentsheets, reflections, or journal entries 

• pictures, diagrams, models created by students. 
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Numeracy and Mathematics I 

Module Details 

Module name 

Numeracy and Mathematics I 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 858 

Discipline code 

General Numeracy 1302105 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable students to develop the confidence to perform simple and 
familiar numeracy tasks and to develop the ability to make sense of maths in their daily personal lives. 
The maths involved includes measurement, shape, numbers, and graphs that are part of the learners’ 
normal routines to do with shopping, travelling, cooking, interpreting public information, telling the 
time etc. 

On successful completion of this module students will be able to perform mathematical tasks which 
involve a single mathematical step or process. Their communication about mathematical ideas would 
mainly be spoken rather than written responses. 



Pre-requisites 

Nil 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System (NRS) provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, 
literacy and numeracy curriculum. 



There are significant differences between the stmcture, learning outcomes and Assessment Criteria of 
the CGEA and the stmcture and format of the National Reporting System’s Indicators of Competence. 
Therefore, there is no direct correlation between the individual learning outcomes and Assessment 
Criteria of the CGEA and the individual Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Generally the 
Numeracy and Mathematics Modules of the CGEA guarantee a wider knowledge of mathematics and 
numeracy than the NRS does. This is partly due to the fact that the NRS allows for specialisation and 
therefore a coverage of a limited range of areas of Mathematical Knowledge. 



There is, however, a general alignment between levels 1 and 2 of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
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stream of the CGEA and levels 1 and 2 nixmeracy Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Therefore 
learners attaining Level 1 of the CGEA can be credited with all four of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
Indicators of Competence of the NRS, and similarly for level 2. 

Module 3 of the CGEA maps onto at least level 3 of the NRS but it also includes some aspects of 
Level 4 of the NRS. The CGEA Module 3 ensures a much wider breadth of knowledge and skills than 
level 3 of the NRS, but does not completely attain level 4 of the NRS. 

Level 4 of the CGEA attains level 5 of the NRS and because of its emphasis on mathematics for 
further study does incorporate a much wider range of formal mathematical skills and concepts than 
NRS level 5. 



Exit level of the CGEA 


Level of the NRS 


Exit Level 1 


NRS Level 1 

Indicators of Competence: 
1. 10, I. II, 1. 12 and 1. 13 


Exit Level 2 


NRS Level 2 

Indicators of Competence: 
2.9, 2.10,2.11 and 1. 12 


Exit Level 3 


At least NRS Level 3 
Indicators of Competence: 
3.10, 3.11,3.12 and 3.13 


Exit Level 4 


At least NRS Level 5 
Indicators of Competence: 
5.10,5.11, 5.12 and5.I3 



The Key Competencies 

In a literacy and a nixmeracy classroom students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a number of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 

Summary of Learning Outcomes 

The mathematical content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be 
found in the learning outcome details. The list of the learning outcomes for this module are: 

1.1 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Design 

Can use everyday informal language of shape, size, colour and other commonly used attributes to 
identify and recognise shapes in the context of their common usage and application. 
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1.2 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Measuring 

Can use familiar simple quantities of length, mass, capacity and temperature to compare or measure 
materials or objects in personal situations. 

1.3 Numeracy for Personal Organisation 

Can identify and use familiar everyday munbers, and units of money and time to make decisions about 
money and time in personal situations. 

1.4 Numeracy for Personal Organisation - Location 

Can use simple everyday language of location to give and follow informal oral directions. 

1.5 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use simple everyday graphs and charts to interpret public information which is of personal interest 
or use. 



1.6 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Numerical Information 

Can use simple everyday munbers and figures to interpret information which is in texts of personal 
relevance or interest. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Students must demonstrate competency in five out of the six learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. 

Assessment should be undertaken as an ongoing process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application over a period of time. It will require a combination of evidence collected 
mainly through teacher observations and some collection of written records of students’ attempts at 
tasks. 

It is not expected that all assessment criteria for an outcome can be assessed within one single task e.g. 
it would be unlikely that both the money and time aspects of the personal organisation learning 
outcome ( 1 .3) could be demonstrated within one task. Therefore it might require a number of tasks 
collected or observed to completely assess any given outcome. 

It would be ideal for level 1 students to be assessed actually undertaking a real task such as purchasing 
goods in a shop and checking change, measuring ingredients for cooking, following directions in 
outside locations, etc. Some of these tasks such as shopping may be able to be simulated in a 
classroom but it is preferable that students gain the skills and confidence through undertaking the task 
in a real situation. 

Where assessment criteria include a list of items of mathematical knowledge (e.g. in 1 .2 Numeracy 
for Practical Purposes - Measuring uses appropriately common units of measurement such as 
centimetres, metres, kilograms, litres, degrees Celsius etc.) it is assumed that most of these will be 
included as part of the teaching/leaming program. It is not envisaged that all the listed items be 
assessed individually - competence in one or two being sufficient evidence that the criterion can be 
met. 
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A range of assessment options should be used according to the needs of the student group and the 
learning situation. A folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, discussions and practical tasks 

• occasional samples of students’ written work 

• pictures, diagrams, models, etc. created by students. 
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Conditions of assessment 



The conditions of assessment apply to all learning outcomes in the module. They are: 

• use concrete, relevant, familiar and personal contexts and materials where the maths content is 
explicit. 



learner relies on context, prior knowledge and personal experience to derive meaning and check 
reasonableness. 



learner performs where support from mentor/teacher and advice/modelling is readily available 
and recourse to first/other language is acceptable. 

learner uses personal “in the head” or pen and paper methods and/or calculators. 

oral descriptions using common, everyday, informal language and gestures may be used for 
explanations, answers and interpretations. 



• Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolling in the CGEA may already be competent in one or more of the modules or of 
some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given the opportunity to show competence 
through: 

® formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level I 



NOTE: Students must demonstrate competency in five out of the six learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. 



The Learning Outcomes for Level 1 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 1.5 Numeracy for interpreting Society - Data 

Can use simple everyday graphs and charts to interpret public information which is of personal interest or use. 
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Assessment T asks 

Assessment tasks similar in complexity to these examples are recommended. 

Task 1 

Paying your water bill 

Using a recent Utility bill (water, gas, electricity) which includes figures and graphs of usage, the 
teacher could ask questions such as:(using a water bill as the example) 

• What is the date you need to pay this bill by? 

• How much would you have to pay? 

• What does this word “usage” mean? 

• How does the usage for this account compare with the same time last year? 

• Over the last year when was the usage the lowest? Why do you think this is the lowest time? 

• About how much water was this? 



Learning Outcomes and Assessment Criteria covered: 

This task has the potential to demonstrate competence in many of the assessment criteria for Learning 
Outcomes 1.3 Numeracy for Personal Organisation and 1.5 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - 
Data. 

If linked to information leaflets about water consumption in the region, or domestic water usage for 
appliances etc. this could be extended to cover Learning Outcome 1.6 Numeracy for Interpreting 
Society - Numerical Information. Alternatively, it could link to measurement through Learning 
Outcome 1.2 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Measuring by investigating liquid volumes and the 
meaning of a litre. 

Extension to Level 2 

• This would be the basis for a more in depth investigation into charges by utilities, water, gas or 
electricity usage of various appliances, etc. 

Extension to other streams 

• Reading the utility bill could cover Learning Outcome 1.6, Reading for Practical Purposes in the 
Reading and Writing Stream. 

• Reading information leaflets about water or power consumption could cover Learning Outcome 
1.7, Reading for Knowledge in the Reading and Writing Stream. 
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Task 2 

The cook measures up 

Observe students following instructions in the form of a simple recipe which requires them to interpret 
measurements such as cups, tablespoons, some weights or measures using scales or measuring cups, 
and some interpretation of simple fractions such as a cup. Instructions may need to be given 
verbally. 

Ideal recipes are those which require little or no cooking such as slices, salads, fiuit salads, drinks and 
punch mixtures etc., although recipes such as fried rice etc. are also suitable if power points are 
available for electric frying pans. If kitchens are available then more full scale cooking can be 
undertaken. Suitable examples of lists of ingredients from recipes might be; 



Rum slice 


Rice salad 


250 g super wine biscuits 


1 cup long grain rice 


1 cup sultanas 


1 teaspoon salt 


V 4 cup finely chopped walnuts 


3 10 g tin whole kernel com 


1 egg 


2 spring onions 


125 g butter 


V 2 cup pineapple pieces 


I /2 cup sweetened condensed milk 


1 stalk celery 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 


1 green pepper 


1 tablespoon rum 


V 4 cup oil 

3 tablespoons white vinegar 
salt and pepper 

cup pineapple juice 



If a collection of different recipes were used then pairs of students could make different items to share. 



Learning Outcomes and Assessment Criteria covered: 

Such tasks have the potential to cover most of the assessment criteria for Learning Outcomes 1.2 
Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Measuring. 

Although most assessment criteria of Learning Outcome 1 .2 would be covered by this activity, other 
tasks may be required to complement this, such as in 1.2 a) where another task may be needed to cover 
a wider range of metric units if the recipe used had a restricted number of measurements and units 
used. 

The task could easily be extended to address assessment criteria for Learning Outcomes 1.3 
Numeracy for Personal Organisation if students were observed shopping and purchasing the 
required ingredients. It could also incorporate criteria related to time if cooking time was involved 
and/or use by dates for left over ingredients were interpreted. 

Extension to other streams 

Reading and following the instructions of a recipe would cover Learning Outcome 1 . 6 , Reading for 
Practical Purposes in the Reading and Writing Stream. Depending on the recipe and instructions it 
may also cover Learning Outcome 2.6, Reading for Practical Purposes. 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. However at this level, Level 1, learners do require face to face delivery because students 
need to be observed and assisted at all times in performing practical and hands on tasks in real and 
simulated situations. A variety of modes of delivery may be used to deliver this module including 
classroom-based, teleconferencing and other off-campus delivery formats provided some face to face 
delivery is incorporated via a teacher, tutor or mentor. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p.l6.) 

Learning resources 

Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. These may include: 

• shopping and advertising materials 

• local maps, plans, street directories 

• newspapers 

• information leaflets 

Hands on materials 

There is a wide range of hands-on materials that are required for teaching at this level. Teachers 
should have access to materials such as; 

• calculators 

• dice, including 10-sided dice 

• place value materials such as MAB blocks, straws, 

• shapes and containers such as packaging, bottles, tins 

• domestic measuring equipment such as scales, cups, builders’ and dressmakers’ tapes, etc. 

• fraction materials such as fraction circles 

• rulers, paper, card, scissors, glue, etc. 

• clocks, watches, calendars 
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Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 



Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: VoL 3 - Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Mathematics, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992 

Alcoze, Thom and others Multiculturalism in Mathematics, Science and Technology: Readings and 
Activities, , Addison- Wesley, Menlo Park, California, USA, 1993 

Bums, Marilyn, The I Hate Mathematics! Book, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1 987 

Coben, Diana and Black, Sandy, The Numeracy Pack, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, London, 
1984 

de Klerk, Judith, Illustrated Maths Dictionary for Australian Schools, Longman Cheshire, 
Melbourne, 1990 

Downie, D., Slesnick, T., Stenmark J.K., Math for Girls and Other Problem Solvers, Lawrence Hall 
of Science, University of California, Berkeley, California, 1981 

Erickson, Tim, Get it Together: Math Problems for Groups Grades 4-12, Lawrence Hall of Science, 
University of California, Berkely, California, 1989 

Ford, Kevin (ed.). Mathematics for Living (series): Car Mathematics, Mathematics Around the 
Home, Outdoor Mathematics, Rural Mathematics, Travel Mathematics, Holmes McDougall and 
Educational Supplies, Brookvale, NSW, 1985 

Girls into Mathematics, Open University, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986 

Glassfield, Hazel et al. Numbers: Start Here, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, London, 1982 

Goddard, R., Marr, B., Martin, J., Strength in Numbers: A resource book for teaching adult 
numeracy, Holmesglen College of TAPE, Holmesglen, Vic., 1991 

Goddard, Ruth and Regan, Margaret, The Value of Time: Numeracy for workers in manufacturing. 
Council of Adult Education, Melbourne, 1 995 

Highet, Kristine, Maths matters: teaching numeracy to adults. Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Western Sydney Institute of TAPE, Sydney, 1995 

Kimball, Dolores Byrne, Math for the Real World: Book One, New Reader Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1990 

Kimball, Dolores Byrne, Math for the Real World: Book Two, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1990 

Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 

1, Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, 1988 

Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 

2, Curriculum Corporation, Carlton, Vic., 1988 



Marr, Beth; Anderson, Chris; Tout, Dave, Numeracy on the Line: Language Based Numeracy 
Activities for Adults, National Automotive Industry Training Board, Doncaster, Vic., 1994 
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Marr, Beth and Halliday, Penny (eds), Not one right answer: Mathematics within the Certificates of 
General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 

Marr, Beth and Helme, Sue with Tout, Dave, Breaking the Maths Barrier: A Kit for Building Staff 
Development Skills in Adult Numeracy, Department of Employment, Education and Training, 
Canberra, 1991 

McConnell, Suzanne and Treloar, Aileen (eds.). Voices of Experience: A Professional Development 
Package for Adult and Workplace Literacy: Book 4 - Reframing Mathematics, Department of 
Employment, Education and Training, Canberra, 1994 

Number Munchers, (software) MECC, Minneapolis, Minnesota, USA, 1994 

Ritchhart, R., Making Numbers Make Sense: A Sourcebook for Developing Numeracy, Addison- 
Wesley, US, 1994 

Russell, Annie and Brady, Rae (eds.). Numeracy Resources Kit: A Package for teachers of adults 
with a mild intellectual disability or learning problem. Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 

1991 

Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Addition Subtraction, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York, 1992 

Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Fractions Decimals Percents, , New Readers Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1992 

Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Multiplication Division, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York, 

1992 

Stenmark, J.K.; Thompson, V.; Cossey, R., Family Math, Lawrence Hall of Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 1986 

Thomas, John, Dataworks, Lets’s Go Shopping, (software) Rowville, Vic., 1994 

Tout, David and Johnston, Betty, Adult Numeracy Teaching: making meaning in mathematics. 
National Staff Development Committee for Vocational Education and Training, Melbourne, 1995 

Victorian Adult Literacy and Basic Education Council, Putting Maths in the Picture, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1993 

Warner, Jack, Graph Attack! Understanding Charts and Graphs, Regents / Prentice Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1993 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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• Numeracy and Mathematics II 

Module Details 



Module name 

Numeracy and Mathematics II 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 859 

Discipline code 

General Numeracy 1302105 



The purpose of this module is to enable students to develop everyday numeracy to make sense of their 
daily personal and public lives. The maths involved includes measurement, shape, numbers, and 
graphs applied to tasks which are part of the learners’ normal routine but also extending to applications 
outside their immediate personal environment such as the workplace and the community, whether first 
hand or portrayed by the media. 

At the end of the module learners would be able to attempt a series of operations or tasks with some 
confidence, be able to select the appropriate method or approach required, and would be able to 
communicate their ideas both verbally and in written form. They would be at ease with straightforward 
calculations either manually and/or using a calculator. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 



There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System (NRS) provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, 
literacy and numeracy curriculum. 

However there are significant differences between the structure, learning outcomes and assessment 
criteria of the CGEA and the structure and format of the National Reporting System’s Indicators of 
Competence. Therefore, there is no direct correlation between the individual learning outcomes and 
Assessment Criteria of the CGEA and the individual Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Generally 
the Numeracy and Mathematics Modules of the CGEA guarantee a wider knowledge of mathematics 
and numeracy than the NRS does. This is partly due to the fact that the NRS allows for specialisation 
and therefore a coverage of a limited range of areas of Mathematical Knowledge. 




Module Purpose 



• Pre-requisites 



Numeracy and Mathematics Module I, VBC 858 
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There is however a general aligiunent between levels 1 and 2 of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
stream of the CGEA and levels 1 and 2 numeracy Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Therefore 
learners attaining Level 1 of the CGEA can be credited with all four of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
Indicators of Competence of the NRS, and similarly for level 2. 

Module 3 of the CGEA maps onto at least level 3 of the NRS but it also includes some aspects of 
Level 4 of the NRS. The CGEA Module 3 ensures a much wider breadth of knowledge and skills than 
level 3 of the NRS, but does not completely attain level 4 of the NRS. 

Level 4 of the CGEA attains level 5 of the NRS and because of its emphasis on mathematics for 
further study does incorporate a much wider range of formal mathematical skills and concepts than 
NRS level 5. 



Exit level of the CGEA 


Level of the NRS 


Exit Level 1 


NRS Level 1 

Indicators of Competence: 
1.10, 1.11, 1.12 and 1.13 


Exit Level 2 


NRS Level 2 

Indicators of Competence: 
2.9, 2.10,2.11 and 1.12 


Exit Level 3 


At least NRS Level 3 
Indicators of Competence: 
3.10, 3.11, 3.12 and3.13 


Exit Level 4 


At least NRS Level 5 
Indicators of Competence: 
5.10, 5.11, 5.12 and5. 13 



The Key Competencies 

In a literacy and a numeracy classroom students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a number of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

The mathematical content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be 
found in the Learning Outcome details. The learning outcomes for this module are: 



2.1 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Design 

Can interpret and use the knowledge and conventions of common shapes and their representation for 
describing, designing or representing real life objects. 
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2.2 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Measuring 

Can use straight forward measurement and the metric system to estimate and measure for the purpose 
of interpreting, making or purchasing materials in familiar practical situations 
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2.3 Numeracy for Personal Organisation 

Can use and interpret whole numbers (including large numbers), simple fractions, decimals and 
percentages to make decisions about money and time in familiar situations. 



2.4 Numeracy for Personal Organisation - Location 

Can interpret and use everyday language and symbols of location and direction to give and follow oral 
and written directions. 

2.5 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use and create everyday graphs and charts to represent and interpret public information which is 
of interest or relevance. 

2.6 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Numerical Information 

Can identify and translate everyday numerical concepts to interpret public information which is in 
texts of interest or relevance. 



Students must demonstrate competency in five out of the six learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. 

Assessment should be undertaken as an ongoing process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application over a period of time. It will require a combination of evidence collected 
through teacher observations and collection of written records of students’ attempts at tasks and 
problem solving activities. 

It will often be possible to assess aspects of more than one learning outcome within one assessment 



purposes - measurement) may also allow demonstration of ability to calculate with money (personal 
organisation). 

It is not expected however that all assessment criteria for an outcome can be assessed within one single 
task. It might require a number of tasks collected or observed to completely assess any given outcome. 

Where an assessment criteria includes a list of items of mathematical knowledge (eg in 2.2 Numeracy 
for Practical Purposes - Measuring “use appropriately common units of measurement such as 
centimetres, metres, kilograms, litres, degrees Celsius etc.”) it is assumed that most of these will be 
included as part of the teaching/leaming program. It is not envisaged that all the listed items be 
assessed individually - competence in one or two being sufficient evidence that the criterion can be 
met. 

A range of assessment options should be used according to the needs of the student group and the 
learning situation, eg in the workplace, assessment could be from observation of students performing 
on-the-job tasks, whereas these may have to be simulated in a classroom environment. 

A folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, oral presentations, practical tasks, etc. 

• samples of students’ written work 

• written reports of investigations or problem solving activities 

• student self assessment sheets, reflections, or journal entries 

• pictures, diagrams, models created by students. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 



task eg a task which involves the practical application of measurement knowledge and skills (practical 
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Conditions of assessment 

The conditions of assessment apply to all learning outcomes in the module. They are: 

• concrete, relevant, familiar contexts and materials where the maths content is predictable and 
easily accessible 

• relies on context, prior knowledge and personal experience to derive meaning and check 
reasonableness 

• performs where access to mentor/teacher and advice/modelling is available and recourse to 
first/other language is acceptable. 

• uses a blend of personal “in the head” methods, pen and paper and calculator procedures 

• uses a combination of oral and written general, and some mathematical, language, symbols and 
abbreviations. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolling in the CGEA may already be competent in one or more of the modules or of 
some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given the opportunity to show competence 
through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 

Learning Outcome Details - Level 2 

NOTE: Students must demonstrate competency in five out of the six learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. 

The Learning Outcomes for Level 2 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 2.5 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use and create everyday graphs and charts to represent and interpret public information which is of interest or relevance. 
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Assessment T asks 

Assessment tasks similar in complexity to these examples are recommended. 

Task1 

What is the best weight to carry in a supermarket bag? 

This is a student investigation about supermarket carry bags. 

It can be adapted for use at different levels. At level 2 the problem would be introduced collectively to 
the group of students. A possible strategy arrived at by the teacher and students might be to put a 
selection of items of known weight into a carry bag until it feels about right. They could use facts such 
as 1 litre of juice or drink weighs about 1 kg. Or alternatively students could weigh the bag or the 
individual items. Students could be encouraged to try this few times and work out an average. Other 
questions could be posed like: what is the heaviest weight that you or the bag can carry? 

Students could be asked to write up what they found. 



Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

This task has the potential to satisfy Learning Outcome 2.2 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - 
Measuring: Can use straight forward measurement and the metric system to estimate and measure for 
the purpose of interpreting, making or purchasing materials in familiar practical situations assuming 
that weights of items are in both grams and kilograms and some conversions take place, some scales 
are used for weighing within the task, and a written report or an oral presentation is given of the 
investigation. 

Although most assessment criteria of Learning Outcome 2.2 would be covered by this activity, other 
tasks may be required to complement this, such as: 

2.2 a) where a task may be needed to cover a wider range of metric units; 

2.2 b) and c) where a task may be needed to perform other arithmetic operations using a wider range 
of whole numbers, fractions and decimals. 

Extension to Level 3 

• Compare, graph and average breaking points of bags 

• Compare, graph and average capacities of different supermarket bags 

• Discussion of recycling of supermarket bags - plastic and paper. 

Extension to other streams 

• Discussion of the best weight to carry in a supermarket bag (Learning Outcome 2.3, assessment 
criteria b, in the Oral Communication Stream). 

• A written report of what they found (Learning Outcome 2.3, Writing for Knowledge in the Reading 
and Writing Stream). 
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Task 2 

A walk around town 

Using an appropriate map ask students to plan a short walking route around a town for a group of 
people. Appropriate maps maybe for example, a tourist map of Beech worth and surrounds for students 
in North East Victoria or a tourist map of Melbourne Central Business District for city students or 
country students planning a trip to Melbourne. 

The planned route should pass some places of interest and should take approximately a prescribed time 
- e.g. 1 hour or day. 

The route could be presented as a sketch map with instructions and distance indicated in some way. 
(Not required to be a scale drawing at this level). 

Students could work in pairs or groups and give an oral presentation to the rest of the class who could 
follow it on their maps. Students could in fact visit the area being used and follow the instructions. 



Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

This task has the potential to satisfy all the assessment criteria of Learning Outcome 2.4 Numeracy 
for Personal Organisation - Location; Can interpret and use everyday language and symbols of 
location and direction to give and follow oral and written directions assiuning that the information is 
taken from a standard map with keys and scales. 

The task could easily be extended to include measurement (Learning Outcome 2.2) by experimenting 
with students’ paces and walking speeds or by working out comfortable weights for carrying in day 
back packs. Alternatively it could be extended to include assessment criteria from Learning Outcome 
2.3 Numeracy for Personal Organisation by planning costs and times for a trip by public transport 
or by costing a share lunch for the group and travelling by car, etc. 

Extension to Level 3: 

• Students could prepare a scale map of their route with accompanying written instructions. 
Extension to other streams: 

• Students research the area on the map identifying places of interest (General Curriculiun Options 
Stream, Learning Outcome 2.1, 2.3 and 2.6) 

• Read about the places of interest (Reading and Writing Stream, Learning Outcome 2.7 - Reading 
for Knowledge). 

• Each student to tell the other students in the group about one of the places of interest (Oral 
Communication Stream, Learning Outcome 2.2 (c) 

• Write a personal response or a report on one of the places of interest (Reading and Writing Stream, 
Learning Outcome 2. 1 or 2.3) 

• Write instructions on how to follow the map (Reading and Writing Stream, Learning Outcome 2.2) 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. A variety of modes of delivery may be used to deliver this module including classroom- 
based, teleconferencing and other off campus delivery formats but it is recommended that some face to 
face delivery is incorporated via a teacher, tutor or mentor. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 

Learning resources 

Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. These may include: 

• shopping and advertising materials 

• local maps, plans, street directories 

• newspapers 

• information leaflets 

Hands on materials 

There is a wide range of hands-on materials that are required for teaching at this level. Teachers 
should have access to materials such as: 

• calculators 

• dice, including 10-sided dice 

• place value materials such as MAB blocks, straws, 

• shapes and containers such as packaging, bottles, tins 

• domestic measuring equipment such as scales, cups, builders and dressmakers tapes, etc. 

• fraction materials such as fraction circles 

• rulers, paper, card, scissors, glue, etc. 

• clocks, watches, calendars 
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Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 



Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: VoL 3 - Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Mathematics, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992 

Alcoze, Thom and others Multiculturalism in Mathematics, Science and Technology: Readings and 
Activities, , Addison-Wesley, Menlo Park, California, USA, 1993 

Bums, Marilyn, The I Hate Mathematics! Book, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1987 

Castles, I., Surviving Statistics: A User’s Guide to the Basics, Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
Canberra, 1992 

Coben, Diana and Black, Sandy, The Numeracy Pack, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, London, 
1984 

Dengate, Bob and Gill, Ken, Maths for Teenagers, Longman Cheshire, Melbourne, 1989 

de Klerk, Judith, Illustrated Maths Dictionary for Australian Schools, Longman Cheshire, 
Melbourne, 1990 

Downie, D., Slesnick, T, Stenmark J.K., Math for Girls and Other Problem Solvers, Lawrence Hall 
of Science, University of California, Berkeley, California, 1981 

Erickson, Tim, Get it Together: Math Problems for Groups Grades 4-12, Lawrence Hall of Science, 
University of California, Berkely, California, 1989 

Ford, Kevin (ed.). Mathematics for Living (series): Car Mathematics, Mathematics Around the 
Home, Outdoor Mathematics, Rural Mathematics, Travel Mathematics, Holmes McDougall and 
Educational Supplies, Brookvale, NSW, 1985 

Girls into Mathematics, Open University, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986 

Glassfield, Hazel et al. Numbers: Start Here, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, London, 1982 

Goddard, R., Marr, B., Martin, J., Strength in Numbers: A resource book for teaching adult 
numeracy, Holmesglen College of TAFE, Holmesglen, Vic., 1991 

Goddard, Ruth and Regan, Margaret, The Value of Time: Numeracy for workers in manufacturing. 
Council of Adult Education, Melbourne, 1995 

Helme, S and Marr, B. (eds). Mathematics: A New Beginning: A Resource Book for Teachers of 
Adults Returning to Study, State Training Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1987 

Highet, Kristine, Maths matters: teaching numeracy to adults. Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Western Sydney Institute of TAFE, Sydney, 1995 

Kimball, Dolores Byrne, Math for the Real World: Book One, New Reader Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1990 

Kimball, Dolores Byme, Math for the Real World: Book Two, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1990 
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Lawrence, Gail and Moule, James, Mathematics in Practice (series): Accommodation, Design, 
Health, Social Issues, The Consumer, Transport, Travel, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Marrickville, 
NSW, 1989-1990 

Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 

1, Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, 1988 

Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 

2, Curriculum Corporation, Carlton, Vic., 1988 

Marr, Beth; Anderson, Chris; Tout, Dave, Numeracy on the Line: Language Based Numeracy 
Activities for Adults, National Automotive Industry Training Board, Doncaster, Vic., 1994 

Marr, Beth and Halliday, Penny (eds). Not one right answer: Mathematics within, the Certificates of 
General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 

Marr, Beth and Helme, Sue with Tout, Dave, Breaking the Maths Barrier: A Kit for Building Staff 
Development Skills in Adult Numeracy, Department of Employment, Education and Training, 
Canberra, 1991 

McConnell, Suzanne and Treloar, Aileen (eds.). Voices of Experience: A Professional Development 
Package for Adult and Workplace Literacy: Book 4 - Reframing Mathematics, Department of 
Employment, Education and Training, Canberra, 1994 

Number Munchers, (software) MECC, Minneapolis, Minnesota, USA, 1994 

Ritchhart, R., Making Numbers Make Sense: A Sourcebook for Developing Numeracy, Addison- 
Wesley, US, 1994 

Russell, Annie and Brady, Rae (eds.). Numeracy Resources Kit: A Package for teachers of adults 
with a mild intellectual disability or learning problem. Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 



Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Addition Subtraction, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York, 1992 

Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Fractions Decimals Percents, , New Readers Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1992 

Scinto, Joyce M., Math Stories: Multiplication Division, New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York, 



SPACES: Solving Problems of Access to Carreers in Engineering and Science, Lawrence Hall of 
Science, Dale Seymour Publications, Palo Alto, California, 1982 

Stenmark, J.K.; Thompson, V; Cossey, R., Family Math, Lawrence Hall of Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 1986 

Thomas, John, Dataworks, Lets’s Go Shopping, (software) Rowville, Vic., 1994 

Tout, David and Johnston, Betty, Adult Numeracy Teaching: making meaning in mathematics. 
National Staff Development Committee for Vocational Education and Training, Melbourne, 1995 

Victorian Adult Literacy and Basic Education Council, Putting Maths in the Picture, Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1993 



1991 



1992 
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Warner, Jack, Graph Attack! Understanding Charts and Graphs, Regents / Prentice Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1993 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Numeracy and Mathematics III 

Module Details 

Module name 

Numeracy and Mathematics III 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 860 

Discipline code 

General Numeracy 1302105 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to enable learners to explore mathematics beyond its familiar and 
everyday use to its application in wider, less personal contexts such as newspapers and other media 
reports, workplace documents and procedures, and specific projects at home or in the community. 

At the end of the module learners will have the capacity to interpret and analyse how mathematics is 
represented and used. They can recognise and use some of the conventions and symbolism of formal 
mathematics. The mathematics involved would include measurement, graphs and simple statistics, use 
of maps and directions and an introductory understanding of the use of formulae and problem solving 
strategies. 



Pre-requisites 

Numeracy and Mathematics Module II, VBC 859 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System (NRS) provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, 
literacy and numeracy curriculum. 

However there are significant dilferences between the stmcture, learning outcomes and assessment 
criteria of the CGEA and the stmcture and format of the National Reporting System’s Indicators of 
Competence. Therefore, there is no direct correlation between the individual learning outcomes and 
assessment criteria of the CGEA and the individual Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Generally 
the Numeracy and Mathematics Modules of the CGEA guarantee a wider knowledge of mathematics 
and numeracy than the NRS does. This is partly due to the fact that the NRS allows for specialisation 
and therefore a coverage of a limited range of areas of Mathematical Knowledge. 
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There is however a general alignment between levels 1 and 2 of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
stream of the CGEA and levels 1 and 2 numeracy Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Therefore 
learners attaining Level 1 of the CGEA can be credited with all four of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
Indicators of Competence of the NRS, and similarly for level 2. 

Module 3 of the CGEA maps onto at least level 3 of the NRS but it also includes some aspects of 
Level 4 of the NRS. The CGEA Module 3 ensures a much wider breadth of knowledge and skills than 
level 3 of the NRS, but does not completely attain level 4 of the NRS. 

Level 4 of the CGEA attains level 5 of the NRS and because of its emphasis on mathematics for 
further study does incorporates a much wider range of formal mathematical skills and concepts than 
NRS Level 5. 



Exit level of the CGEA 


Level of the NRS 


Exit Level 1 


NRS Level 1 

Indicators of Competence; 
1.10, 1.11, 1.12 and 1.13 


Exit Level 2 


NRS Level 2 

Indicators of Competence; 
2.9, 2.10, 2.11 and 1.12 


Exit Level 3 


At least NRS Level 3 
Indicators of Competence; 
3.10, 3.11, 3.12 and 3.13 


Exit Level 4 


At least NRS Level 5 
Indicators of Competence; 
5.10, 5.11, 5.12 and 5.13 



The Key Competencies 

In a literacy and a numeracy classroom students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a number of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 

Specific tasks will of course highlight specific key competencies, and teachers should support the 
development of student’s awareness of these skills and incorporate assessment of both Reading and 
Writing Key Competencies where appropriate. 
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Summary of Learning Outcomes 

The mathematical content and underpinning knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be 
found in the Learning Outcome details. The learning outcomes for this module are; 

3.1 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Design 

Can translate between 2 dimensional and 3 dimensional real life objects and their diagrammatic 
representations for the purposes of measurement, design, and interpretation. 

3.2 Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Measuring 

Can use measurements, the metric system and simple measurement formulae for the purpose of 
interpreting, making or purchasing materials in practical situations 

3.3 Numeracy for Personal Organisation 

Can use the conventions of distance, location and direction to read, create and use maps. 

3.4 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use and create graphs and charts, and calculate and use averages, in order to interpret and reflect 
on information of relevance to self, work or community. 

3.5 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Numerical Information 

Can use, and calculate with, fractions, percentages, decimals, rates and large numbers, to reflect on 
aspects of personal, work or community life. 

3.6 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (formulae) 

Can develop and use simple formulae to describe and represent relationships between variables in real 
life contexts. 

3.7 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (problem solving) 

Can use simple mathematical problem solving techniques to interpret and solve straight forward 
mathematical problems. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Students must demonstrate competency in six out of the seven learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. 

Assessment should be undertaken as an ongoing process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application over a period of time. It will require a combination of evidence collected 
through teacher observations and collection of written records of students’ attempts at tasks and 
problem solving activities. 

It will often be possible to assess aspects of more than one learning outcome within one assessment 
task eg a task which involves the practical application of measurement knowledge and skills (practical 
purposes - measurement) may also allow demonstration of ability to calculate with money (personal 
organisation). 

It is not expected however that all assessment criteria for an outcome can be assessed within one single 
task. It might require a number of tasks collected or observed to completely assess any given outcome. 
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Where an assessment criteria includes a list of items of mathematical knowledge (eg in 3.2 Numeracy 
for Practical Purposes - Measuring “use the words, symbols and conventions for measurement units 
and rates such as metres squared, m^, hectares, building squares, cc, cm^, m^, $/m, $/m^, etc.”) it is 
assumed that most of these will be included as part of the teaching/leaming program. It is not 
envisaged that all the listed items be assessed individually - competence in one or two being sufficient 
evidence that the criterion can be met. 



A range of assessment options should be used according to the needs of the student group and the 
learning situation, eg in the workplace, assessment could be from observation of students performing 
on-the-job tasks, whereas these may have to be simulated in a classroom environment. 

A folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, oral presentations, practical tasks, etc. 

• samples of students’ written work 

• written reports of investigations or problem solving activities 

• studentselfassessmentsheets, reflections, or journal entries 

• pictures, diagrams, models created by students. 



# Conditions of assessment 

The conditions of assessment apply to all learning outcomes in the module. They are: 

• use concrete, relevant, contexts and materials where the maths content is accessible 

• learner relies on prior knowledge, personal experience and mathematical knowledge to derive 
meaning, make predictions and check reasonableness 

• learner performs where advice/modelling is available 

• learner uses a blend of personal “in the head” methods and pen and paper and calculator 
procedures 

• learner uses a combination of oral and written mathematical and general language, symbols, 
abbreviations and diagrams. 



RECOGNiTiON OF PPiOR LEARNING 



The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 



Some students enrolling in the CGEA may already be competent in one or more of the modules or of 
some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given the opportunity to show competence 
through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 
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Learning Outcome Details - Level 3 

NOTE: Students must demonstrate competency in six out of the seven learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module. 



The Learning Outcomes for Level 3 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 3.6 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (formulae) 

Can develop and use simple formulae to describe and represent relationships between variables in real life contexts. 
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Assessment T asks 

Assessment tasks similar in complexity to these examples are recommended. 

Task 1 



She Sells Paintings by the Sea Shore 

Bernadette sells paintings at the Esplanade market on Sundays for $25 each. She pays $80 to rent 
the stall. 

How much would she make if she sells 5 paintings? 12 paintings? 

Can you explain in words how to work out how much money Bernadette takes home if you know 
the number of paintings she sells? 

Can you write this as a formula? 

Does your formula work for 5 and 12 paintings? 

Bernadette feel that her day has been worthwhile if she takes home $500. How many paintings 
would she have to sell to make this amount? 



>' Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

This task has the potential to satisfy all the assessment criteria for Learning Outcome 3.6 Numeracy 
for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (formulae) in that it requires developing a simple formula, 
r using a symbol or letter such as p for paintings, substituting values into it to decide on its effectiveness, 

and finally solving an equation which must be interpreted in context. 

Extension to Level 4 

• Plot a graph showing how much money she takes home against the number of paintings she 
sells. 

• Extend the problem to selling paintings at different prices and investigate the different results 
both graphically and algebraically. 

Extension to other streams 

• Write a report explaining how much Bernadette takes home, how this was calculated and if she 
finds this worth while (Depending on the complexity of the report. Learning Outcome 2.3 or 3.3, 
Writing for Knowledge in the Reading and Writing Stream.) 
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Task 2 

Diagonals 

Look at the quadrilateral below. All of its DIAGONALS have been drawn for you. As you can see, 
there are only TWO diagonals for a quadrilateral. 




Draw your own pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, etc., and draw in their diagonals. 
By counting the diagonals for each figure, fill in the table below: 



Number of sides 


Number of Diagonals 


3 




4 


2 


5 




6 




7 




8 


20 


9 




10 





Did you see a pattern? 

Can you predict how many diagonals there are for a 15 sided figure? 

Or how many diagonals would there be for an 1 8 sided figure? 

Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

This problem solving activity enables students to demonstrate competence in problem solving. 
Learning Outcomes 3.7 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (problem solving). 
Most of the assessment criteria could be covered through a written report. 
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The task also has the potential to involve the assessment criteria e) of Learning Outcome 3.1 
Numeracy for Practical Purposes - Design, i.e. e) “use the language of shape such as rectangle, 
triangle, isosceles, equilateral, regular, polygon, hexagon, diagonal, sphere, cube, cylinder, pyramid, 
etc. and descriptions such as horizontal, vertical, perpendicular and parallel”. 

Comments: 

At level 3 problem solving occurs usually through a task looking for patterns where a given strategy or 
strategies are provided - possible under the conditions of assessment statement “performs where 
advice/modelling is available” 

In this particular example the solution can be found by extending the observed pattern of progressive 
addition. However at this level it is not expected that students could generalise - such a generalisation 
to an n-sided figure would be a level 4 task (see sample assessment task for Level 4). 

Extension to Level 4 

• See equivalent sample assessment item under Level 4. 

Extension to other streams 

• Write a report about your findings (Depending on the complexity of the report. Learning 
Outcome 2.3 or 3.3, Writing for Knowledge in the Reading and Writing Stream.) 



Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. A variety of modes of delivery may be used to deliver this module including classroom- 
based, teleconferencing and other olf campus delivery formats but it is recommended that some face to 
face delivery is incorporated via a teacher, tutor or mentor. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 
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Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 

Learning resources 

Real life resources 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. These may include: 

• shopping and advertising materials 

• local maps, plans, street directories 

• newspapers 

• information leaflets 

Hands on materials 

There is a wide range of hands-on materials that are required for teaching at this level. Teachers 
should have access to materials such as: 

• calculators 

• cubes, such as centicubes 

• dice, including 10-sided dice 

• place value materials such as MAB blocks, straws, 

• shapes and containers such as packaging, bottles, tins 

• domestic measuring equipment such as scales, cups, builders and dressmakers tapes, etc. 

• fraction materials such as fraction circles 

• compasses, protractors 

• rulers, paper, card, scissors, glue, etc. 

Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: VoL 3 - Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Mathematics, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992 

Alcoze, Thom and others Multiculturalism in Mathematics, Science and Technology: Readings and 
Activities, , Addison- Wesley, Menlo Park, California, USA, 1993 

Banwell, C.S.; Saunders, K.D., and Tahta, D.S, Starting Points, Tarquin Publications, Norfolk, UK, 
1986 

Bums, Marilyn, The I Hate Mathematics! Book, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1987 

Castles, I., Surviving Statistics: A User’s Guide to the Basics, Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
Canberra, 1992 

Costello, Pat; Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Community Services, Institution of 
Engineers, Parkville, Vic., 1984 

Costello, Pat; Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Manufacturing, Institution of 
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Occupational Health and Safety requirements 
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and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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• Numeracy and Mathematics IV 

Module Details 

Module name 

Numeracy and Mathematics IV 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 861 

^ Discipline code 

Bridging Mathematics 1302110 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to provide learners with the early stages of knowledge and skills 
belonging to several formal areas of mathematics. The mathematics involved will include: numerical 
calculations and analysis of graphical data required for interpreting information about society; the use 
of formulae, algebraic techniques and problem solving strategies; and familiarity with fundamental 
processes of at least two selected specialist mathematical areas. 

At the end of the module learners will be able to confidently perform calculations using a variety of 
methods. They will be able to interpret and use the formal symbols and conventions of the chosen 
fields of mathematics in order to solve simple problems, and to communicate their problem solving 
processes in writing using a variety of informal and formal language. 




Pre-requisites 

Numeracy and Mathematics Module III, VBC 860 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

There are no nationally endorsed competencies in this area at present. However, the National 
Reporting System (NRS) provides a common reference point for describing adult English language, 
literacy and numeracy curriculum. 




However there are significant differences between the structure, learning outcomes and assessment 
criteria of the CGEA and the structure and format of the National Reporting System’s Indicators of 
Competence. Therefore, there is no direct correlation between the individual learning outcomes and 
assessment criteria of the CGEA and the individual Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Generally 
the Numeracy and Mathematics Modules of the CGEA guarantee a wider knowledge of mathematics 
and numeracy than the NRS does. This is partly due to the fact that the NRS allows for specialisation 
and therefore a coverage of a limited range of areas of Mathematical Knowledge. 
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There is however a general alignment between levels 1 and 2 of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
stream of the CGEA and levels 1 and 2 numeracy Indicators of Competence of the NRS. Therefore 
learners attaining Level 1 of the CGEA can be credited with all four of the Numeracy and Mathematics 
Indicators of Competence of the NRS, and similarly for level 2. 

Module 3 of the CGEA maps onto at least level 3 of the NRS but it also includes some aspects of 
Level 4 of the NRS. The CGEA Module 3 ensures a much wider breadth of knowledge and skills than 
level 3 of the NRS, but does not completely attain level 4 of the NRS. 

Level 4 of the CGEA attains level 5 of the NRS and because of its emphasis on mathematics for 
further study incorporates a much wider range of formal mathematical skills and concepts than NRS 
Level 5. 



Exit level of the CGEA 


Level of the NRS 


Exit Level 1 


NRS Level 1 

Indicators of Competence: 
1. 10, I. II, 1. 12 and 1. 13 


Exit Level 2 


NRS Level 2 

Indicators of Competence: 
2.9,2.10, 2.1 1 and 1. 12 


Exit Level 3 


At least NRS Level 3 
Indicators of Competence: 
3.10, 3.11,3.12 and 3.13 


Exit Level 4 


At least NRS Level 5 
Indicators of Competence: 
5.10, 5.11,5.12 and 5.13 



The Key Competencies 

In a literacy and a numeracy classroom students will be using and developing their skills in gathering 
information and presenting it in a variety of forms, working to agreed timelines and in consultation 
with the teacher and other students as well as employing a number of time management and problem 
solving skills. The use of computers, and the analysis of numeracy within texts is often required in the 
process of reading and creating written texts. Students are constantly examining where they stand in 
relation to texts and the place of those texts in broader cultural contexts. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

The mathematical content and underpirming knowledge relevant to each learning outcome can be 
found in the learning outcome details. The learning outcomes for this module are: 

4.1 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use graphs, charts and measures of central tendency and spread to interpret, analyse and describe 
information of relevance to self, work or community. 
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4.2 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Numericai Information 

Can use and calculate with rational numbers, percentages and ratios to analyse and evaluate relevant 
aspects of personal, work or community life. 

4.3 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (formulae and graphs) 

Can develop and use formulae and their graphs to describe and represent relationships between 
variables in a range of contexts. 

4.4 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (algebraic techniques) 

Can use algebraic techniques to investigate and solve mathematical problems. 

4.5 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area A) 

Can use formal maths techniques relevant to an area of further study to interpret, investigate and solve 
mathematical problems. 

4.6 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area B) 

Can use formal maths techniques relevant to an area of further study to interpret, investigate and solve 
mathematical problems. 

4.7 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (problem solving) 

Can use mathematical problem solving techniques to interpret, investigate and solve mathematical 
problems. 



Students must demonstrate competency in six out of the seven learning outcomes to be credited 
vnth this module. 

Assessment should be undertaken as an ongoing process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application over a period of time. It will require a combination of evidence collected 
through teacher observations and collection of written records of students’ attempts at tasks and 
problem solving activities. 

It will often be possible to assess aspects of more than one learning outcome within one assessment 
task e.g. a task which involves the application of formulae and graphs (Learning Outcome 4.3) may 
also allow demonstration of ability with algebraic techniques (Learning Outcome 4.4). 

It is not expected however that all assessment criteria for an outcome can be assessed within one single 
task. It might require a number of tasks collected or observed to completely assess any given outcome. 

Where the assessment criteria include a list of items of mathematical knowledge or language (e.g. 4.1 
Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data: “use the descriptive language of graphs, charts and 
measures of central tendency and spread such as maximum, minimum, increasing, decreasing, 
constant, slope, fluctuating, average, above/below average, distorted, top 10%, etc.”) it is assumed that 
most of these will be included as part of the teaching/leaming program. It is not envisaged that all the 
listed items be assessed individually - competence in one or two being sufficient evidence that the 
criterion can be met. 

A range of assessment options should be used according to the needs of the student group and the 
learning situation, e.g. in the workplace, assessment could be from observation of students performing 
on-the-job tasks, whereas these may have to be simulated in a classroom environment. 



Assessment Strategy 
A ssessment method 
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A folio of evidence could be collected through a combination of the following: 

• records of teacher observations of students’ activities, oral presentations, practical tasks, etc. 

• samples of students’ written work 

• written reports of investigations or problem solving activities 

• student self assessment sheets, reflections, or journal entries 

• pictures, diagrams, models created by students. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions of assessment apply to all learning outcomes in the module. They are: 

• use relevant contexts and materials where the maths content may be hidden 

• learners use a range of mathematical experiences and knowledge to derive meaning, reflect and 
critically review the mathematics involved 

• learners perform where some clarification and discussion of strategies is available if required. 

• learners use processes flexibly and interchangeably selecting from pen and paper, mental and 
electronically assisted strategies. 

• learners use a combination of oral and written mathematical and general language, symbols, 
abbreviations and diagrams. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The recognition of prior learning acknowledges the skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training and education 

• work experience 

• life experience. 

Some students enrolling in the CGEA may already be competent in one or more of the modules or of 
some learning outcomes within a module. They should be given the opportunity to show competence 
through: 

• formal RPL procedures 

• the initial interview and assessment for placement 

• normal assessment of the student in the classroom. 

Learning Outcome Details - Level 4 

NOTE: Students must demonstrate competency in six out of the seven learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module. 

The Learning Outcomes for Level 4 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 4.3 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths 
(formulae and graphs) 

Can develop and use formulae and their graphs to describe and represent relationships between variables in a range of contexts. 

Assessment criteria Conditions of assessment 
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Learning outcome 4.6 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area B) 

Can use formal maths techniques relevant to an area of further study to interpret, investigate and solve mathematical problems. 
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Assessment tasks 



Assessment tasks similar in complexity to these examples are recommended. 



Task1 



The salesperson 



A white goods sales company needs an additional sales representative and is considering 
paying either: 

(i) a retainer of $ 1 5,000 per annum plus 7.5% commission on all sales; or 

(ii) a straight commission of 12.5% on all sales. 

What don’t we know - what other information do you need to make realistic judgements? 
Gather that information or decide as a group what you believe are realistic figures to base your 
analysis on. 

Consider this from the point of view of both the company and the sales person. Which is the 
best option for each? 

Approach the analysis Irom both a graphical and an algebraic perspective. Which do you think 
is the most effective? 



Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

This task has the potential to satisfy Learning Outcomes 4.2 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - 
Numerical Information, 4.3 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (formulae and graphs) 
and 4.4 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (algebraic techniques). Most of their 
assessment criteria could be covered depending on the breadth of the analysis undertaken by the 
student. 

However, other assessment tasks may be required to cover: 

4.2 a) where a task may be needed to cover ratios, probability or rates; 

4.2 c) where other forms of rational numbers and calculations are covered; 

4.3 b) where other tasks may be needed to cover non-linear graphs; 

4.3 g) where other algebraic conventions are used, particularly indices; and 

4.4 e) where other algebraic techniques are used. 

Comments: 

An assessment investigation like “The Salesperson” would follow on from similar explorations which 
ihodel the strategies and the types of maths analysis and techniques required. The task would probably 
begin with small group discussions where “some clarification and discussion of strategies is available 
if required” (Conditions of assessment). There would need to be, for example, clarification of the 
meaning of white goods and their costs, possible sales figures, time frame to analyse - weekly, 
monthly, yearly, etc. 

Extension to other streams: 

• Discussion of the problem (Depending on extent and depth of discussion it could cover Learning 
Outcome 3.3 or 4.3, Oracy for Exploring Issues and Problem Solving in the Oral Communication 




Stream). 
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Task 2 




Learning outcomes and assessment criteria covered: 

Problems such as this enable students to demonstrate competence in problem solving, Learning 
Outcome 4.7 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (problem solving). Most of the 
assessment criteria could be covered through a written report. It should be noted that a “correct” or 
“successful” solution to such a problem is not essential in order to satisfy all the assessment criteria. 

Comments: 

Although the problem can be solved at level 3 by observing a pattern in conjunction with prompts 
from the teacher (as described in the equivalent assessment sample for Level 3 given earlier) for the 
generalisation to an n-sided figure this strategy is not sufficient. 

Analysis of the number of diagonals emanating from the vertices is the most commonly discovered 
strategy. Arriving at this normally requires a great deal of discussion, trial and error, sketching 
diagrams, etc. The role of the teacher and/or other students will probably be necessary in indicating 
the starting point of such an investigation. This is, as under the above example, permissible under the 
conditions of assessment. 

Extension to other streams: 

• Write a report about your findings (Depending on the complexity of the report. Learning 
Outcome 2.3 or 3.3, Writing for Knowledge in the Reading and Writing Stream.) 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 



This module can be delivered in any way that allows students to develop competence in the learning 
outcomes. A variety of modes of delivery may be used to deliver this module including classroom- 
based, teleconferencing and other off campus delivery formats but it is recommended that some face to 
face delivery is incorporated via a teacher, tutor or mentor. 

Classroom based delivery should include a mixture of whole class, small group and individual 
activities. 

Delivery can be part-time or full-time. 

It is essential that the curriculum be delivered in a way that meets the needs of the learners and that the 
teaching/leaming methods employed should allow for individual differences in learning styles. 

Students must be actively involved in what is to be covered and how it is to be covered. This may take 
the form of negotiation of content and should allow students to develop a range of learning strategies. 

Learning activities should encourage the integration of learning outcomes. 

Learning activities should be flexible to allow students to work across levels. 

Resources 

Human resources 

The module should be delivered by suitably qualified teachers. (See Course Information, p. 16.) 

Learning resources 

Real life equipment, resources and materials 

Wherever possible students should work from real life resources, especially materials from their own 
life experience. There is a wide range of equipment and materials that are required for teaching at this 
level. Teachers and learners may need access to resources such as: 

• scientific calculators 

• computers and appropriate mathematical, graphical, statistical or spreadsheet software 

• plans, maps, measuring equipment, etc. 

Print based resources 

The references listed below include teacher and learner resources. It is not a definitive list and should 
be amended and updated on a regular basis. 

Adult Basic Education Accreditation Framework Project: Vol. 3 - Draft Competence Statements for 
Adult Mathematics, State Training Board and Division of Further Education, Melbourne, 1992 

Alcoze, Thom and others Multiculturalism in Mathematics, Science and Technology: Readings and 
Activities, , Addison- Wes ley, Menlo Park, California, USA, 1993 



Banwell, C.S., Saunders, K.D., and Tahta, D.S, Starting Points, Tarquin Publications, Norfolk, UK, 
1986 

Castles, I., Surviving Statistics: A User's Guide to the Basics, Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
Canberra, 1992 
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Costello, Pat, Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Community Services, Institution of 
Engineers, Parkville, Vic., 1984 

Costello, Pat, Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Manufacturing, Institution of 
Engineers, Parkville, Vic., 1986 

Costello, Pat; Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Recreation, Institution of Engineers, 
Parkville, Vic., 1985 

Costello, Pat, Jones, Peter and Phillips, Brian, Mathematics and Supply, Institution of Engineers, 
Parkville, Vic., 1984 

Dengate, Bob and Gill, Ken, Maths for Teenagers, Longman Cheshire, Melbourne, 1989 

Downie, D., Slesnick, T. and Stenmark J.K., Math for Girls and Other Problem Solvers, Lawrence 
Hall of Science, University of California, Berkeley, California, 1981 

Eggard, J., Flewelling, G., Newell, C. and Warburton, W., Making Connections with Mathematics, 
Janson Publications, US, 1988 

Erickson, Tim, Get it Together: Math Problems for Groups Grades 4-12, Lawrence Hall of Science, 
University of California, Berkely, California, 1989 

Girls into Mathematics, Open University, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986 

Garland, T.H., Fascinating Fibonaccis - Mystery and Magic in Numbers, Dale Seymour Publications, 
US, 1987 

Hatherly, Sue; Thiering, Jeannette and McLeod, Janice , Teaching vocational mathematics. National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1992 

Helme, S and Marr, B. (eds). Mathematics: A New Beginning: A Resource Book for Teachers of 
Adults Returning to Study, State Training Board, Victoria, Melbourne, 1987 

Helme, Sue and Marr, Beth, Some Beginnings in Algebra, Northern Metropolitan College of TAPE, 
Melbourne, 1995 

Hemmings, R. and Tahta, D., Images of Infinity, Leapfrogs Group/Tarquin Publications, Stradbroke, 
Norfolk, England, 1984 

Highet, Kristine, Maths matters: teaching numeracy to adults. Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Western Sydney Institute of TAPE, Sydney, 1995 

Johnston, Jayne, Kissane, Barry, Lowe, Ian and Willis, Sue, Access to Algebra: Books 1,2 & 
JCurriculum Corporation, Carlton, Vic., 1993 

Johnson, Art, Classic Math: History Topics for the Classroom, Dale Seymour Publications, Palo Alto, 
California, 1994 

Lawrence, Gail and Moule, James, Mathematics in Practice (series): Accommodation, Design, 
Health, Social Issues, The Consumer, Transport, Travel, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Marrickville, 
NSW, 1989-1990 



Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 
1, Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, 1988 
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Lovitt, Charles and Clark, Doug, MCTP Professional Development Package: Activity Bank Volume 
2, Curriculum Corporation, Carlton, Vic., 1988 

Marr, Beth, Anderson, Chris and Tout, Dave, Numeracy on the Line: Language Based Numeracy 
Activities for Adults, National Automotive Industry Training Board, Doncaster, Vic., 1994 

Marr, Beth and Halliday, Penny (eds). Not one right answer: Mathematics within the Certificates of 
General Education for Adults, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 

Marr, Beth and Helme, Sue with Tout, Dave, Breaking the Maths Barrier: A Kit for Building Staff 
Development Skills in Adult Numeracy, Department of Employment, Education and Training, 
Canberra, 1991 

McConnell, Suzanne and Treloar, Aileen (eds.). Voices of Experience: A Professional Development 
Package for Adult and Workplace Literacy: Book 4 - Reframing Mathematics, Department of 
Employment, Education and Training, Canberra, 1994 

Mottershead, L., Metamorphosis: A Source Book of Mathematical Discovery, Dale Seymour 
Publications, US, 1977 

Pappas, Theoni, More Joy of Mathematics: Exploring Mathematics All Around You, Wide World 
Publishing, San Carlos, California, 1991 

Pappas, Theoni, The Joy of Mathematics: Discovering Mathematics All Around You, Wide World 
Publishing, San Carlos, California, 1989 

Perl, Teri, Math Equals: Biographies of Women Mathematicians and Related Activities, Addison- 
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Russell, Annie and Brady, Rae (eds.). Numeracy Resources Kit: A Package for teachers of adults 
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1991 

SPACES: Solving Problems of Access to Carreers in Engineering and Science, Lawrence Hall of 
Science, Dale Seymour Publications, Palo Alto, California, 1 982 
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Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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The General Curriculum Options 
Stream 

What are Key Competencies? 

‘Key competencies’ is the term used for generic skills in Australia. Other countries have developed 
differing yet equivalent sets of generic skills for use in education and training but use different terms 
such as ‘essential skills’ in New Zealand, ‘foundation skills’ or ‘workplace competencies’ in the United 
States, and ‘core skills’ in England and Scotland. 

The definition of key competencies in the Mayer Report is as follows: 

Key competencies are competencies essential for effective participation in the emerging 
patterns of work and work organisation. They focus on the capacity to apply knowledge 
and skills in an integrated way in work situations. Key Competencies are generic in that 
they apply to work generally rather than being specific to work in specific occupations 
and industries. This characteristic means that the Key Competencies are not only 
essential for effective participation in work but are also essential for effective 
participation in further education and in adult life more generally. {The Key 
Competencies Report- Putting General Education to Work, Mayer 1992a, p.7) 



History of the Key Competencies 

The Finn Committee was one of the first to consider the definitions of generic competencies for 
Australian education and training - the 1991 Finn report was used by the Mayer conmiittee to develop 
the concept of work related key competencies. 

Seven Key Competencies were developed and published in the Putting General Education to Work 
report in 1992. 

The Mayer Committee had considered an eighth Key Competency, ‘Cultural Understanding’ but did 
not nominate it with the original seven, recommending that it be declared inherent within them. In 
1993, Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training agreed that the list of Key 
Competencies be amended by the inclusion of ‘Cultural Understandings.’ 

The final report on Cultural Understandings as the Eighth Key Competency, (1994) by the research 
consortium managed by the NLLIA Centre for Workplace, Communication and Culture and a 
discussion paper on The Redrafting of the Proposed Eighth Key Competency by David Rumsey and 
Bill Hannan for the Curriculum Corporation and the Standards and Curriculum Council, 1995, 
represent two significant bodies of work on the definition, development and scope of the Eighth Key 
Competency. 

In 1 996, the minutes from a meeting of the Ministerial Committee on Employment, Education, 
Training and Youth Affairs noted that: “further work on the definition of an Eighth Key competency 
should cease” but that: “individual States and Territories undertake studies of the applications of 
Cultural Understandings in curricula for life long learning and non- work situations”. It is from this 
recommendation that the eighth learning outcome of the General Curriculum Options was developed 
and included within the CGEA- a broad and holistic curriculum. 
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Creation of eighth iearning outcome for the Generai 
Curricuium Options 

The additional learning outcome for the General Curriculum Options - ‘Identify, analyse and apply the 
practices of culture’ is informed by both the final report on ‘Cultural Understandings as the Eighth Key 
Competency, 1994’ by the research consortium managed by the NLLIA Centre for Workplace, 
Communication and Culture and a discussion paper on The Redrafting of the Proposed Eighth Key 
Competency by David Rumsey and Bill Harman for the Curriculum Corporation and the Standards and 
Curriculum Council, 1995. 

‘Identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture’ has been included as a discrete additional 
learning outcome in the General Curriculum Options because as the report Cultural Understandings 
as the Eighth Key Competency noted in 1 994; “competency frameworks which treat cultures as 
everywhere, tend to recognise them as nowhere” (p.23, 1994). However, it must be noted that cultural 
understandings are also embedded in the other even learning outcomes and practitioners are 
encouraged to use an integrated approach in the application of the learning outcomes. 

Competency based curriculum requirements have seen the replacement of ‘use an understanding’ with 
the demonstrable and assessable ‘identify, analyse and apply’ to the learning outcome title. It is 
anticipated that the meaning conveyed by ‘use an understanding’ is also conveyed by the learning 
outcome and associated assessment criteria. 

The additional learning outcome for the General Curriculum Options- ‘Identify, analyse, and apply the 
practices of culture’ is informed by the final report on Cultural Understandings as the Eighth Key 
Competency (1994), and the discussion paper. The Redrafting of the Proposed Eighth Key 
Competency (1995). 

Competency based curriculum requirements have seen the replacement of ‘use an understanding’ with 
the demonstrable and assessable ‘identify, analyse and apply’ to the learning outcome title. It is 
anticipated that the meaning conveyed by ‘use an understanding’ is also conveyed by the learning 
outcome and associated assessment criteria. 

Multiple ‘cultures’ are present at any one time - the culture of the individual, the educational or 
training institution, the workplace, the community, and broader global and economic cultures. Being 
able to negotiate effectively the meanings and values of different cultures is a crucial skill for students 
to develop and use in ‘work’ situations, whether these present in everyday life, the classroom or 
workplace. 

The phrase within the learning outcome, ‘practices of culture’, suggests the multiplicity of ideas, 
customs and shared understandings that are produced or shared by a particular society or group. As 
‘culture’ has multiple layers and is always changing - the precise definition of culture within the 
General Curriculum Options then, will be determined according to the particular learning environment, 
field of study and group of learners. To allow for the broadest possible definition of ‘practices of 
culture’ - three themes are used across all performance levels. 

These are: 

• diverse language and communication skills 

• rights and responsibilities 

• community participation and interaction in culturally diverse contexts. 

The identification and analysis of these themes in any given situation contributes to an individual’s 
‘understanding’ but it is the ability to apply this acquired knowledge and skill that defines the 
individual’s competence. 
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The Key Competencies 

1. Collecting, analysing and organising information focuses on the capacity to locate information, 
sift and sort information in order to select what is required and present it in a useful way, and evaluate 
both the information itself and the sources and methods used to obtain it. 

2. Planning and organising activities focuses on the capacity to plan and organise one’s own work 
activities, including making good use of time and resources, sorting out priorities and monitoring one’s 
own performance. 

3. Communicating ideas and information focuses on the capacity to communicate with others using 
the range of spoken, written, graphic, and other non- verbal means of expression. 

4. Working with others and in teams focuses on the capacity to interact effectively with other 
people both on a one to one basis and in groups, including understanding and responding to the needs 
of others and working effectively as a member of a team to achieve a shared goal. 

5. Using mathematical ideas and techniques focuses on the capacity to use mathematical ideas, 
such as number and space, and techniques, such as estimation and approximation, for practical 
purposes. 

6. Solving problems focuses on the capacity to apply problem solving strategies in purposeful ways, 
both in situations where the problems and desired outcomes are clearly evident and in situations 
requiring critical thinking and a creative approach to achieve an outcome. 

7. Using technology focuses on the capacity to use technology, combining physical and sensory skills 
needed to operate equipment with the understanding of scientific and technological principles needed 
to explore and adapt systems. The definition of technology therefore includes equipment and materials, 
as well as patterns of operations, and systems of ideas and principles. 

8. Identifying, analysing, and applying the practices of culture focuses on the capacity to use an 
understanding of the cultures and cultural issues applying in a given context. This understanding is 
developed through recognition and analysis of the organisational and personal cultures and cultural 
issues involved in any activity. This understanding can then be applied to carry out the activity 
successfully. 

How THE Mayer Competencies are used in the 
General Curriculum Options 

Although the Mayer report describes the competencies applying to ‘work’ this should not be 
interpreted as applying only to the ‘workplace’. These competencies are applicable to a range of 
‘work’ occurring in a range of ‘learning environments’ such as the classroom, community house or 
training program in addition to the workplace. The use of the Mayer competencies as learning 
outcomes for the General Curriculum Options is designed to: 

• provide links between general adult basic education and vocational education and training. 

• provide an opportunity for developing new curriculum to meet a diverse range of needs and 
interests. The dictum of ‘reading and writing to leam’ rather than ‘learning to read and write’ is 
therefore reflected in the provision. Program coordinators and teachers are given the freedom to 
develop a curriculum that is based around local interests and opportunities of learning. 
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• provide an opportunity for the provision of ‘Learning to Learn’ curriculum within education or 
training which is separate from particular ‘subject based’ content. 

Developing the Curriculum using the Fourth 
Stream - General Curriculum Options 

The Key Competencies are the outcomes of learning and do not constitute a curriculum or set of 
subjects in themselves, nor do individual Key Competencies relate only to a particular subject area. 
Rather, all the Key Competencies can be developed and applied across the range of areas of learning 
comprising the curricula of an educational or training program. 

The integrated nature of the Key Competencies and the ways in which they are applied in work and 
study activities means that in practice, they overlap with each other to some extent. For the purposes of 
the Framework and the Certificates of General Education for Adults, a client will be deemed to have 
achieved competence at a level with the successful attainment of at least three of the Mayer 
competencies at that level. 

Although a minimum of three learning outcomes are required for assessment purposes of the General 
Curriculum Options, it is probable that students will be exposed to processes requiring the use of the 
full range of Mayer competencies in any field of study.. 

The General Curriculum Options can be offered as part of the CGEA in two ways. 

• A provider may develop a thematic approach to the delivery of Reading and Writing, Oral 
Communication, and Numerical and Mathematical Concepts streams. The General Curriculum 
Options are then used as an organisational structure for the development of the competencies of the 
other three steams. The curriculum is then fully integrated, using a combination of teaching and 
assignment work to achieve the stated learning outcomes 

• A provider may develop and offer a discrete field of study that reflects local interest, expertise or 
relevance such as Australian studies, Koori studies, media studies, information technology, study 
skills, creative arts or trade related subjects. As such, the General Curriculum Options provide a 
vehicle for the delivery of a content oriented field of study. In this way the Mayer competencies can 
be used twofold; as a framework for assessing knowledge about a particular content area and 
independently as key competencies. This ‘wheels within wheels’ approach allows the student to use 
the competency of ‘Collecting, analysing and organising information ‘ for example , to reflect their 
understanding of a particular base of knowledge. 

A provider, choosing to offer the General Curriculum Options in either of these ways will find, that 
either way, when the General Curriculum Options are used as the delivery vehicle for a curriculum, as 
the means of teaching the content, they gain relevance in a concrete, coiuiected sense. 

Where students undertake a General Curriculum Option that is particular to a specialist field of study 
the Statement of Attainment or Certificate of General Education for Adults should clearly state this 
field of study in parenthesis ie. Certificate of General Education for Adults - Further Study, General 
Curriculum Option (Information Technology). 

A foundation of knowledge, skills, and understanding 

The Key Competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be 
integrated and applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. The notion of competence however 
hinges on the capacity to ‘do’ something rather than to just ‘know’ something. The Key Competencies 
describe the processes by which knowledge and skills are integrated and applied. Knowledge is an 
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essential foundation for competence but bodies of knowledge do not themselves constitute 
competencies. 

The section, ‘Content/Underpinning knowledge’ outlines key concepts pertaining to each learning 
outcome that may need to be introduced to students in order that they can achieve competence in that 
learning outcome. For many students it is the capacity to ‘learn to learn’ that has been absent from 
their past educational experience. Tutors must be clear that their classroom practice has introduced 
students to the range of skills and understandings that are then assessed in each learning outcome. The 
lists included in each module introduction are the same because these lists are not conclusive lists to be 
learned or checked off by students or extensions of the assessment criteria, they are meant as a starting 
point or guide for tutors in the planning of their curriculum. 

Relationship of General Curriculum Options to Key 
Competency Standards 

The Key Competencies Report describes the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas the 
Victorian Adult English Language and Literacy and Numeracy Accreditation Framework operates at 4 
levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other three streams of the CGEA. 

To allow clients maximum flexibility in attaining mastery in the Mayer level 1 competencies, this level 
has been adapted for use in the General Curriculum Options to show the same Assessment Criteria for 
levels 1 and 2 with differing Conditions of Assessment to delineate performance at each level. 

Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayor Performance Criteria, therefore, become descriptors for Levels 3 and 4 of 
the Framework. The assessment criteria reflect the wording of the Key Competencies Report - Putting 
General Education to Work in order to maintain clear and direct links between the General 
Curriculum Options and the Mayer Competencies. 
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Module Details 

Module name 

General Curriculum Options I 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 862 

Discipline code 

1399999 

Module Purpose 

The piupose of this module is to provide students with the confidence, skills and experience to enable 
them to undertake familiar and/ or personal activities efficiently. They need to follow the instructions 
and guidelines for the completion of activities and use sufficient self-management (including asking 
for help and modelling their own work on existing examples) to meet the clearly established 
requirements of the activity. At the completion of each activity students will be able to make 
judgements based on personal experience about the quality of the outcome against established criteria. 



Pre-requisites 

Nil 



Relationship to Competency Standards 

The General Curriculum Options are based on the Mayer competencies, otherwise known as the Key 
Competencies. In 1993, following a recommendation by the Australian Education Council and the 
Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training, an 8th Key Competency was added to 
the original list of seven. 

The Key Competencies Report described the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas 
the Victorian Adult English Language and Literacy and Numeracy Accreditation Framework operates 
at 4 levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other streams. To allow clients maximum flexibility in attaining mastery in the Mayer 
level 1 competencies, this level has been adapted for use in the General Curriculum Options to show 
the same Assessment Criteria for levels 1 and 2 with differing Conditions of Assessment to delineate 
performance at each level. 
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Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayor Performance Criteria, therefore, become descriptors for 
Levels 3 and 4 of the Framework. The assessment criteria reflect the wording of the Key Competencies 
report Putting General Education to Work in order to maintain clear and direct links between the 
General Curriculum Options and the Mayer Competencies. 



Content Summary 

The set of Key Competencies does not constitute a curriculum or a set of subjects, nor do individual 
key competencies relate only to particular subject areas. Rather, the key competencies can be 
developed and applied across a range of learning environments and fields of study. 

The learning outcomes may include but are not restricted to the following definitions: 



• LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

education/training 

workplace 

community 



• FIELDS OF STUDY 

reading, writing and numeracy classes 

Australian studies 

media studies 

information technology 

trade related subjects 

study skills 

Koorie studies 

creative arts 



A foundation of knowledge, skills, and understanding 

The Key Competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be 
integrated and applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. The notion of competence however 
hinges on the capacity to ‘do’ something rather than to just ‘know’ something. The Key Competencies 
describe the processes by which knowledge and skills are integrated and applied. Knowledge is an 
essential foundation for competence but bodies of knowledge do not themselves constitute 
competencies. 

The following section, Content/Underpinning knowledge, outlines key concepts pertaining to each 
learning outcome that should be considered by tutors in order that students can achieve competence in 
that learning outcome. For many students it is the capacity to learn to learn that has been absent from 
their past educational experience. Tutors must be clear that their classroom practice has introduced 
students to the range of skills and understandings that are then assessed in each learning outcome. 

Content/Underpinning knowledge 

For each learning outcome these may include but are not restricted to: 

1. Can collect, analyse and organise information 

• identifying purpose of information, recognising the nature of the audience and sources of 
information 

■ identifying modes of information delivery: 

- oral, text based, visual, technological 

■ recognising social, cultural and ethical responsibility in the use and management of 
information 

- privacy, copyright, plagiarism, defamation, libel, censorship 



• locating and acquiring information: 

- libraries, community sources, resource directories, experts, specialists 
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• accessing and retrieval techniques and principles: 

- retrieval tools ranging from hard copy indexes to computer based systems 

- research strategies - defining topic, creating a plan, following steps, asking questions 

• analysis and organisation of information: 

- creating and recognising categories, sorting for key information, filing systems 

• observational and recording techniques: 

- taking notes, filling in tables, drawing diagrams, interview techniques 

• evaluating quality and validity of information: 

- asking the right questions, identifying bias of sources. 

2. Can plan and organise activities 

• clarifying purpose of the activity 

• management of priorities and process: 

- prioritising 

- plans, agreed procedures, taking initiative to create new procedures 

- self management, management of others, independence, autonomy, responsibility, 
accountability 

• evaluation of performance and process: 

- evaluation methods, recognising limits 

• responsiveness to factors affecting priorities 

- accommodating differing values, differing perspectives, 

- allowing for competing interests 

- establishing and working within a time frame. 

3. Can communicate ideas and information 

• identifying the function of a communication: 

- appropriateness to context and audience 

• distilling main points, discarding uimecessary detail 

• choosing the best mode of communication: 

- written, verbal/ aural, visual, demonstration 

• selection of appropriate form and style: 

- style of communication - maimer of writing, speaking or doing as contrasted with what is 
to be expressed or to be done 

- form of communication - customary method, arrangement and style 

• maximising carriage of intended meaning: 

- effective writing techniques, plain English, appropriate tones 

- visual literacy, semiotics, graphic communication 

- display methodology - combinations of text, illustrations, diagrams 

• revision of communication: 

- evaluation techniques, responding to questions, checking for accuracy, revising for a 
different audience. 

4. Can work with others and in teams 

• clarifying the purpose of working with others 

• taking account of different roles and perspectives 

- differing life experience and skills 

- differing personal, gender, social and cultural differences 

- group structures and dynamics- committees, collectives, hierarchies, leaders, autocrats 

- personal and organisational rights and responsibilities 
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• achievement of objectives 

- interpersonal skills - assertiveness and mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

- negotiation and collaboration skills 

- strategies for achieving outcomes- establishing time frames for completion of task and 
working within them. 

5. Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

• establishing purposes and objectives of the activity 

• choosing the best method or application to solve a problem 

• separating embedded maths from written information 

• adaptation and transfer of existing measurements or plans to new situations 

• judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

- rounding off or using decimal placing 

- calculation and estimation 

• interpretation and evaluation of solutions 

- making sense of answers in light of own experience 

- making sense of answers in light of mathematical knowledge. 

6. Can solve problems 

• clarification and framing of a problem 

- definition of problem- practical, social, concrete, abstract 

- choosing a solution -following established and agreed procedures, adapting existing 
procedures or devising new methods 

• understanding a problem 

- result specific, developmental, exploratory 

- anticipation and response strategies- lateral thinking, logic, brainstorming for solutions, 
troubleshooting 

• achievement of appropriate completion 

- absolute completion, partial completion, referral of problem elsewhere 

- judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

• anticipation of problems, sources and contexts 

- technical faults and routine maintenance problems 

- personal and social rights, responsibilities and sensibilities 

- including different roles and perspectives 

• evaluation of outcomes and processes 

- checking accuracy of outcome against intention 

- trialing and evaluating methods - learning from experience, formally reviewing 
implications. 

7. Can use technology 

• interpretation and use of the goals of using technology 

- definitions of technology - equipment and materials, patterns of operation forming a 
process, systems of principles and ideas 

- choosing the right technology for the job - hardware and machinery, versus/ or combined 
with, software and methodologies 

• use of scientific and technological principles and practices 

- manipulative and sensory skills to operate machinery and tools 

- lateral thinking- exploration of alternative uses of/ for technology 

- adaptation of existing systems for other purposes 



TO 
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• social and ethical responsibility in the use of technology 

- impact of technology on existing systems and environment 

• accommodation of environs and personal physical capacity 

- occupational health and safety issues 

- ergonomics. 



8. Can identify, anaiyse, and appiy the practices of cuiture 



• definitions of culture 

- personal, family, community, workplace, organisational, national, global 

- recognition of embedded culture in the stream of political, economic, social and historical 
activity 

• recognition of different forms of effective communication 

- methods, modes and forms of communication 

- languages - LOTE, forms of English, AUSLAN, computer aided speech etc. 

• respect of individual and organisational rights and responsibilities 

- personal values, religious values, sexuality, gender, social values, workplace values, 
organisational, systems, bureaucracy 

- differing expectations about the behaviour of the individual 

• inclusion of differing perspectives in group processes 

- differing communication skills, values, priorities 

- problem solving, conflict resolution 

- interpersonal skills and group dynamics. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 



1.1 Can collect, analyse and organise information 

1.2 Can plan and organise activities 

1.3 Can communicate ideas and information 

1.4 Can work with others and in teams 

1.5 Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

1.6 Can solve problems 

1.7 Can use technology 

1.8 Can identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture. 



Assessment should be undertaken as a holistic process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application. Assessment procedures should be designed so that, as far as possible, 
assessments of the key competencies are under taken as part of, or in conjunction with, assessments 
undertaken for other purposes (Mayer 1992). 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 
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This suggests that many of the key competencies within the General Curriculum Options can also be 
assessed with Reading and Writing, Oracy and Numeracy. 

The processes implicit in most curricula are multi-dimensional and involve many of the Key 
Competencies. It is therefore not necessary to assess each learning outcome separately. The key 
competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be integrated and 
applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. Therefore, where possible individual learning 
outcomes should be integrated with other learning outcomes to maximise this process. 

Students must demonstrate competency in three out of eight learning outcomes to be credited with this 
module. In the case that individual learning outcomes are assessed separately see examples of 
assessment tasks at the end of each learning outcome. 

A range of assessment options should be available to suit the needs of each student. Evidence of 
successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a combination of; 
group activities, student self assessment, peer evaluation, practical application outside the classroom 
context supported by witness testimony. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to the assessment of the learning outcomes may differ according to the 
particular learning environment, mode of delivery and field of study. 

The needs of each student will be met by provision of; 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task 

® relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The Mayer Committee’s recommendation on the assessment of key competencies stated that 
Assessment procedures should provide for the recognition of key competencies, no matter how, where 
or when they have been acquired (Mayer 92 ). 

In order for students to be awarded a credential they must show competence in compliance with 
CGEA requirements. Students may do this by RPL process which may include; 

• initial interview and placement assessment 

• demonstration of competence in the classroom or through documentation of projects outside the 
classroom context. 

Adult English language, literacy and numeracy clients may be expected to demonstrate a range of 
competency levels within the Mayer descriptions, depending on previous experience and confidence. 
Their degree of competence in this stream is not necessarily tied to competence levels in other streams. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 1 

NOTE; Students must demonstrate competence in three out of the eight learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module 

The Learning Outcomes for Level 1 are detailed on the following pages. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Learning outcome 1 .1 General Curriculum Options 

Can collect, analyse and organise information 
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Learning outcome 1 .3 General Curriculum Options 
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Learning outcome 1.6 General Curriculum Options 

Can solve problems 
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Can use technology 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

At Levels 1 and 2 the General Curriculum Options Stream may be taught by a range of qualified 
teachers with adult education experience. However, at Levels 3 and 4 the qualifications and 
experience required to deliver the General Curriculum Options will depend on the field of study 
covered in the Stream. If, for example, science was to be the content of the stream it would be 
expected that a teacher with qualifications in science would take the course. However, if the General 
Curriculum Options Stream was integrated with another Stream, such as Reading and Writing, it 
would be taught by the Literacy (Reading and Writing) teacher. 

Where suitably qualified teachers are not available, professional development should be made 
available for experienced educators to develop appropriate skills and knowledge. 

All teachers should have access to professional development to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Certificates and related teaching methodology. 

Resources 

Useful resources 

The following are some background references, curriculum planning resources and general curriculum 
materials that may be of interest to practitioners. The resources available for use directly with students 
in specific fields of study are too broad to mention here. Where possible however, students should 
work from real life resources, especially materials related to their own life experience. 

Hall, William and Werner, Mark G, Getting to Grips with key competencies. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1995 

Hislop, Jenny., Inter-Cultural Skills: Teaching material to support the Mayer 8th key competence - 
Cultural Understanding, Western Sydney Institute of TAPE, Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Blacktown, NSW, 1994 

Johnson, Marlene and Brearley, Laura (eds.). Exploring the Options: Curriculum Documents and 
Support Materials for the General Curriculum Options Stream of the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults, Victoria, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1994 

McCormack, R. and Pancini, G., Learning to Learn: Introducing Adults to the Culture, Context and 
Conventions of Knowledge: A guide for teachers. Division of Further Education, Victoria, Melbourne, 
1991 

Murphy, Clare., Learning Key Competencies, South Australia, Department of Education, Employment 
and Training (now DETAFE), Adelaide, 1993 

Putting General Education to Work: The Key Competencies Report, The Australian Education 
Council, Auckland, NZ, 1992 

Werner, Mark C., The development of generic competencies in Australia and New Zealand, National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1994 

White, Donna., Building on Experience: A course in Recognition of Prior Learning, Victoria, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 
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Wilde, Suzanne (compiler), Filling the Frame: Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute 
guidelines for the implementation of integrated curricula within the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults framework, NSW Department of Corrective Services, Adult Education and 
Vocational Training Institute, Sydney, 1995. 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Module Details 

Module name 



Nominal duration 

80 Hours 

Module code 

VBC 863 

Discipline code 

1399999 



The purpose of this module is to provide students with the confidence, skills and experience to enable 
them to undertake everyday activities efficiently. They need to apply guidelines and instructions for the 
completion of activities to the situation at hand, use sufficient self management (including asking for 
help and modelling on existing examples) to meet the explicit requirements of the activity. At the 
completion of each activity students will be able to make judgements based on experience about the 
quality of the outcome against established criteria. 



Relationship to Competency Standards 



The General Curriculum Options are based on the Mayer competencies, otherwise known as the Key 
Competencies. In 1993, following a recommendation by the Australian Education Council and the 
Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training, an 8th Key Competency was added to 
the original list of seven. 

The Key Competencies Report described the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas 
the Victorian Adult English Language and Literacy and Numeracy Accreditation Framework operates 
at 4 levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other streams. To allow clients maximum flexibility in attaining mastery in the Mayer 
level 1 competencies, this level has been adapted for use in the General Ciuriculum Options to show 
the same Assessment Criteria for levels 1 and 2 with differing Conditions of Assessment to delineate 
performance at each level. 
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Module Purpose 



Pre-requisites 
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Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayor Performance Criteria, therefore, become descriptors for Levels 3 and 4 of 
the Framework. The assessment criteria reflect the wording of the Key Competencies report Putting 
General Education to Work in order to maintain clear and direct links between the General 
Curriculum Options and the Mayer Competencies. 



The set of Key Competencies does not constitute a curriculum or a set of subjects, nor do individual 
key competencies relate only to particular subject areas. Rather, the key competencies can be 
developed and applied across a range of learning environments and fields of study. 

The learning outcomes may include but are not restricted to the following definitions; 



A foundation of knowledge, skills, and understanding 



The Key Competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be 
integrated and applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. The notion of competence however 
hinges on the capacity to ‘do’ something rather than to just ‘know’ something. The Key Competencies 
describe the processes by which knowledge and skills are integrated and applied. Knowledge is an 
essential foundation for competence but bodies of knowledge do not themselves constitute 
competencies. 

The following section, Content/Underpinning knowledge, outlines key concepts pertaining to each 
learning outcome that should be considered by tutors in order that students can achieve competence in 
that learning outcome. For many students it is the capacity to learn to learn that has been absent from 
their past educational experience. Tutors must be clear that their classroom practice has introduced 
students to the range of skills and understandings that are then assessed in each learning outcome. 



• identifying purpose of information, recognising the nature of the audience and sources of 
information 

• identifying modes of information delivery: 

- oral, text based, visual, technological 

• recognising social, cultural and ethical responsibility in the use and management of 
information 

- privacy, cop 5 mght, plagiarism, defamation, libel, censorship 

• locating and acquiring information: 

- libraries, community sources, resource directories, experts, specialists 



Content Summary 



• LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 



• FIELDS OF STUDY 



education/training 

workplace 

community 



reading, writing and numeracy classes 

Australian studies 

media studies 

information technology 

trade related subjects 

study skills 

Koorie studies 

creative arts 



Content/Underpinning knowledge 



For each learning outcome these may include but are not restricted to: 



1 . Can collect, analyse and organise information 
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• accessing and retrieval techniques and principles: 

- retrieval tools ranging from hard copy indexes to computer based systems 

- research strategies - defining topic, creating a plan, following steps, asking questions 

• analysis and organisation of information: 

- creating and recognising categories, sorting for key information, filing systems 

• observational and recording techniques: 

- taking notes, filling in tables, drawing diagrams, interview techniques 

• evaluating quality and validity of information: 

- asking the right questions, identifying bias of sources. 

2. Can plan and organise activities 

• clarifying purpose of the activity 

• management of priorities and process: 

- prioritising 

- plans, agreed procedures, taking initiative to create new procedures 

- self management, management of others, independence, autonomy, responsibility, 
accountability. 

• evaluation of performance and process: 

- evaluation methods, recognising limits 

• responsiveness to factors affecting priorities 

- accommodating differing values, differing perspectives, 

- allowing for competing interests 

- establishing and working within a time frame. 

3. Can communicate ideas and information 

• identifying the function of a communication: 

- appropriateness to context and audience. 

• distilling main points, discarding unnecessary detail 

• choosing the best mode of communication: 

- written, verbal/ aural, visual, demonstration 

• selection of appropriate form and style: 

- style of communication - manner of writing, speaking or doing as contrasted with what is 
to be expressed or to be done 

- form of communication - customary method, arrangement and style 

• maximising carriage of intended meaning: 

- effective writing techniques, plain English, appropriate tones 

- visual literacy, semiotics, graphic communication. 

- display methodology - combinations of text, illustrations, diagrams 

• revision of communication: 

- evaluation techniques, responding to questions, checking for accuracy, revising for a 
different audience. 

4. Can work with others and in teams 

clarifying the purpose of working with others 

taking account of different roles and perspectives 

- differing life experience and skills 

- differing personal, gender, social and cultural differences 

- group structures and dynamics- committees, collectives, hierarchies, leaders, autocrats 

M-T 
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- personal and organisational rights and responsibilities 

• achievement of objectives 

- interpersonal skills - assertiveness and mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

- negotiation and collaboration skills 

- strategies for achieving outcomes- establishing time frames for completion of task and 
working within them. 

5. Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

• establishing purposes and objectives of the activity 

• choosing the best method or application to solve a problem 

• separating embedded maths from written information 

• adaptation and transfer of existing measurements or plans to new situations 

• judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

- rounding off or using decimal placing 

- calculation and estimation 

• interpretation and evaluation of solutions 

- making sense of answers in light of own experience 

- making sense of answers in light of mathematical knowledge. 

6. Can solve problems 

• clarification and framing of a problem 

- definition of problem- practical, social, concrete, abstract 

- choosing a solution -following established and agreed procedures, adapting existing 
procedures or devising new methods 

• understanding a problem 

- result specific, developmental, exploratory 

- anticipation and response strategies- lateral thinking, logic, brainstorming for solutions, 
troubleshooting 

• achievement of appropriate completion 

- absolute completion, partial completion, referral of problem elsewhere 

- judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

• anticipation of problems, sources and contexts 

- technical faults and routine maintenance problems 

- personal and social rights, responsibilities and sensibilities 

- including different roles and perspectives 

• evaluation of outcomes and processes 

- checking accuracy of outcome against intention 

- trialing and evaluating methods - learning from experience, formally reviewing 
implications. 

7. Can use technology 

• interpretation and use of the goals of using technology 

- definitions of technology - equipment and materials, patterns of operation forming a 
process, systems of principles and ideas 

- choosing the right technology for the job - hardware and machinery, versus/ or combined 
with, software and methodologies 

• use of scientific and technological principles and practices 

- manipulative and sensory skills to operate machinery and tools 

- lateral thinking- exploration of alternative uses of/ for technology 

- adaptation of existing systems for other purposes 

3% 



w 
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• social and ethical responsibility in the use of technology 

- impact of technology on existing systems and environment 

• accommodation of environs and personal physical capacity 

- occupational health and safety issues 

- ergonomics. 



8. Can identify, anaiyse, and appiy the practices of cuiture 



• definitions of culture 

- personal, family, community, workplace, organisational, national, global 

- recognition of embedded culture in the stream of political, economic, social and historical 
activity 

• recognition of different forms of effective communication 

- methods, modes and forms of communication 

- languages - LOTE, forms of English, AUSLAN, computer aided speech etc. 

• respect of individual and organisational rights and responsibilities 

- personal values, religious values, sexuality, gender, social values, workplace values, 
organisational, systems, bureaucracy 

- differing expectations about the behaviour of the individual 

• inclusion of differing perspectives in group processes 

- differing communication skills, values, priorities 

- problem solving, conflict resolution 

- interpersonal skills and group dynamics. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 



2.1 Can collect, analyse and organise information 

2.2 Can pian and organise activities 

2.3 Can communicate ideas and information 

2.4 Can work with others and in teams 

2.5 Can use mathematicai ideas and techniques 

2.6 Can soive probiems 

2.7 Can use technoiogy 

2.8 Can identify, anaiyse, and appiy the practices of cuiture 



Assessment should be undertaken as a holistic process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application. Assessment procedures should be designed so that, as far as possible, 
assessments of the key competencies are under taken as part of, or in conjunction with, assessments 
undertaken for other purposes (Mayer 1992). 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 
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This suggests that many of the key competencies within the General Curriculum Options can also be 
assessed with Reading and Writing, Oracy and Numeracy. 

The processes implicit in most curricula are multi-dimensional and involve many of the Key 
Competencies. It is therefore not necessary to assess each learning outcome separately. The key 
competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be integrated and 
applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. Therefore, where possible individual learning 
outcomes should be integrated with other learning outcomes to maximise this process. 

Students must demonstrate competency in three out of eight learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. In the case that individual learning outcomes are assessed separately see examples 
of assessment tasks at the end of each learning outcome. 

A range of assessment options should be available to suit the needs of each student. Evidence of 
successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a combination of 
the following: group activities, student self assessment, peer evaluation, practical application outside 
the classroom context supported by witness 
testimony. 

Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to the assessment of the learning outcomes may differ according to the 
particular learning environment, mode of delivery and field of study. 

The needs of each student will be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task. 

Recognition of Prior Learning 

The Mayer Committee’s recommendation on the assessment of key competencies stated that 
Assessment procedures should provide for the recognition of key competencies, no matter how, where 
or when they have been acquired (Mayer 92). 

In order for students to be awarded a credential they must show competence in compliance with 
CGEA requirements. Students may do this by RPL process which may include: 

• initial interview and placement assessment 

• demonstration of competence in the classroom or through documentation of projects outside the 
classroom context. 

Adult English language, literacy and numeracy clients may be expected to demonstrate a range of 
competency levels within the Mayer descriptions, depending on previous experience and confidence. 
Their degree of competence in this stream is not necessarily tied to competence levels in other streams. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 2 

NOTE: Students must demonstrate competence in three out of the eight learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module 



The Learning Outcomes for Level 2 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Can plan and organise activities 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery strategy 

At Levels 1 and 2 the General Curriculum Options Stream may be taught by a range of qualified 
teachers with adult education experience. However, at Levels 3 and 4 the qualifications and 
experience required to deliver the General Curriculum Options will depend on the field of study 
covered in the Stream. If, for example, science was to be the content of the stream it would be 
expected that a teacher with qualifications in science would take the course. However, if the General 
Curriculum Options Stream was integrated with another Streams, such as Reading and Writing, it 
would be taught by the Literacy (Reading and Writing) teacher. 

Where suitably qualified teachers are not available, professional development should be made 
available for experienced educators to develop appropriate skills and knowledge. 

All teachers should have access to professional development to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Certificates and related teaching methodology. 

Resources 

Useful resources 

The following are some background references, curriculum planning resources and general curriculum 
materials that may be of interest to practitioners. The resources available for use directly with students 
in specific fields of study are too broad to mention here. Where possible however, students should 
work from real life resources, especially materials related to their own life experience. 

Hall, William and Werner, Mark C., Getting to Grips with key competencies. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1995 

Hislop, Jenny, Inter-Cultural Skills: Teaching material to support the Mayer 8th key competence - 
Cultural Understanding, Western Sydney Institute of TAPE, Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Blacktown, NSW, 1994 

Johnson, Marlene and Brearley, Laura (eds.). Exploring the Options: Curriculum Documents and 
Support Materials for the General Curriculum Options Stream of the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults, Victoria, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1994 

McCormack, R. and Pancini, G., Learning to Learn: Introducing Adults to the Culture, Context and 
Conventions of Knowledge : A guide for teachers. Division of Further Education, Victoria, 
Melbourne, 1991. 

Murphy, Clare, Learning Key Competencies, South Australia, Department of Education, Employment 
and Training (now DETAFE), Adelaide, 1993 

Putting General Education to Work: The Key Competencies Report, The Australian Education 
Council, Auckland, NZ, 1992 

Werner, Mark C., The development of generic competencies in Australia and New Zealand, National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1994 

Werner, Mark C., Australian Key competencies in an international perspective, National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research, Leabrook, SA, 1995 




White, Donna., Building on Experience: A course in Recognition of Prior Learning, Victoria, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 
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Wilde, Suzanne (compiler), Filling the Frame: Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute 
guidelines for the implementation of integrated curricula within the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults framework, NSW Department of Corrective Services, Adult Education and 
Vocational Training Institute, Sydney, 1995. 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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General Curriculum Options III 

Module Details 

Module name 

General Curriculum Options III 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 864 

Discipline code 

1399999 



Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to provide students with the confidence, skills and experience to enable 
them to undertake and manage everyday activities efficiently. They need to be able to select, apply and 
integrate a number of elements that go into the successful completion of an activity using self 
management methods (including support where required). At the completion of each activity students 
will be able to make judgements about the quality of process and outcome by selecting from 
established evaluation criteria. 



Pre-requisites 

General Curriculum Options II, VBC 863, or Mayer competencies from equivalent level course. 

Relationship to Competency Standards 

The General Curriculum Options are based on the Mayer competencies, otherwise known as the Key 
Competencies. In 1993, following a recommendation by the Australian Education Council and the 
Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training, an 8th Key Competency was added to 
the original list of seven. 

The Key Competencies Report described the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas 
the Victorian Adult English Language and Literacy and Numeracy Accreditation Framework operates 
at 4 levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other streams. To allow clients maximum flexibility in attaining mastery in the Mayer 
level 1 competencies, this level has been adapted for use in the General Curriculum Options to show 
the same Assessment Criteria for levels 1 and 2 with differing Conditions of Assessment to delineate 
performance at each level. 
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Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayor Performance Criteria, therefore, become descriptors for Levels 3 and 4 of 
the Framework. The assessment criteria reflect the wording of the Key Competencies report 
General Education to Work in order to maintain clear and direct links between the General 
Curriculum Options and the Mayer Competencies. 



Content Summary 

The set of Key Competencies does not constitute a curriculum or a set of subjects, nor do individual 
key competencies relate only to particular subject areas. Rather, the key competencies can be 
developed and applied across a range of learning environments and fields of study. 

The learning outcomes may include but are not restricted to the following definitions: 

• FIELDS OF STUDY 

reading, writing and numeracy classes 
Australian studies 
media studies 
information technology 
trade related subjects 
study skills 
Koorie studies 
creative arts 



LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 



education/training 

workplace 

community 



A foundation of knowledge, skills, and understanding 

The Key Competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be 
integrated and applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. The notion of competence however 
hinges on the capacity to ‘do’ something rather than to just’ know ‘ something. The Key 
Competencies describe the processes by which knowledge and skills are integrated and applied. 
Knowledge is an essential foundation for competence but bodies of knowledge do not- themselves 
constitute competencies. 



The following section, Content/Underpinning knowledge, outlines key concepts pertaining to each 
learning outcome that should be considered by tutors in order that students can achieve competence in 
that learning outcome. For many students it is the capacity to learn to learn that has been absent from 
their past educational experience. Tutors must be clear that their classroom practice has introduced 
students to the range of skills and understandings that are then assessed in each learning outcome. 



Content/Underpinning knowledge 

For each learning outcome these may include but are not restricted to: 




1 . Can collect, analyse and organise information 

• identifying purpose of information, recognising the nature of the audience and sources of 
information 

• identifying modes of information delivery: 

- oral, text based, visual, technological 

• recognising social, cultural and ethical responsibility in the use and management of 
information 

- privacy, copyright, plagiarism, defamation, libel, censorship 

• locating and acquiring information: 

- libraries, community sources, resource directories, experts, specialists 

4>L2. 
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• accessing and retrieval techniques and principles: 

- retrieval tools ranging from hard copy indexes to computer based systems 

- research strategies - defining topic, creating a plan, following steps, asking questions 

• analysis and organisation of information: 

- creating and recognising categories, sorting for key information, filing systems 

• observational and recording techniques: 

- taking notes, filling in tables, drawing diagrams, interview techniques 

• evaluating quality and validity of information: 

- asking the right questions, identifying bias of sources. 



• clarifying purpose of the activity 

• management of priorities and process: 

- prioritising 

- plans, agreed procedures, taking initiative to create new procedures 

- self management, management of others, independence, autonomy, responsibility, 
accountability 

• evaluation of performance and process: 

- evaluation methods, recognising limits 

• responsiveness to factors affecting priorities 

- accommodating differing values, differing perspectives, 

- allowing for competing interests 

- establishing and working within a time frame. 



• identifying the function of a communication: 

- appropriateness to context and audience 

• distilling main points, discarding unnecessary detail 

• choosing the best mode of communication: 

- written, verbal/ aural, visual, demonstration 

• selection of appropriate form and style: 

- style of communication - maimer of writing, speaking or doing as contrasted with what is 
to be expressed or to be done 

- form of communication - customary method, arrangement and style 

• maximising carriage of intended meaning: 

- effective writing techniques, plain English, appropriate tones 

- visual literacy, semiotics, graphic communication 

- display methodology - combinations of text, illustrations, diagrams 

• revision of communication: 

- evaluation techniques, responding to questions, checking for accuracy, revising for a 
different audience. 



• clarifying the purpose of working with others 

• taking account of different roles and perspectives 

- differing life experience and skills 

- differing personal, gender, social and cultural differences 

- group structures and dynamics- committees, collectives, hierarchies, leaders, autocrats 

- personal and organisational rights and responsibilities 



2. Can plan and organise activities 



3. Can communicate ideas and information 



4. Can work with others and in teams 
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• achievement of objectives 

- interpersonal skills - assertiveness and mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

- negotiation and collaboration skills 

- strategies for achieving outcomes- establishing time frames for completion of task and 
working within them. 

5. Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

• establishing purposes and objectives of the activity 

• choosing the best method or application to solve a problem 

• separating embedded maths from written information 

• adaptation and transfer of existing measurements or plans to new situations 

• judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

- rounding off or using decimal placing 

- calculation and estimation 

• interpretation and evaluation of solutions 

- making sense of answers in light of own experience 

- making sense of answers in light of mathematical knowledge. 

6. Can solve problems 

• clarification and framing of a problem 

- definition of problem- practical, social, concrete, abstract 

- choosing a solution -following established and agreed procedures, adapting existing 
procedures or devising new methods 

• understanding a problem 

- result specific, developmental, exploratory 

- anticipation and response strategies- lateral thinking, logic, brainstorming for solutions, 
troubleshooting 

• achievement of appropriate completion 

- absolute completion, partial completion, referral of problem elsewhere 

- judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

• anticipation of problems, sources and contexts 

- technical faults and routine maintenance problems 

- personal and social rights, responsibilities and sensibilities 

- including different roles and perspectives 

• evaluation of outcomes and processes 

- checking accuracy of outcome against intention 

- trialing and evaluating methods - learning from experience, formally reviewing 
implications. 

7. Can use technology 

• interpretation and use of the goals of using technology 

- definitions of technology - equipment and materials, patterns of operation forming a 
process, systems of principles and ideas 

- choosing the right technology for the job - hardware and machinery, versus/ or combined 
with, software and methodologies 

• use of scientific and technological principles and practices 

- manipulative and sensory skills to operate machinery and tools 

- lateral thinking- exploration of alternative uses of/ for technology 

- adaptation of existing systems for other purposes 
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• social and ethical responsibility in the use of technology 

- impact of technology on existing systems and environment 

• accommodation of environs and personal physical capacity 

- occupational health and safety issues 

- ergonomics. 

8. Can identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture 

• definitions of culture 

- personal, family, community, workplace, organisational, national, global 

- recognition of embedded culture in the stream of political, economic, social and historical 
activity 

• recognition of different forms of effective communication 

- methods, modes and forms of communication 

- languages - LOTE, forms of English, AUSLAN, computer aided speech etc. 

• respect of individual and organisational rights and responsibilities 

- personal values, religious values, sexuality, gender, social values, workplace values, 
organisational, systems, bureaucracy 

- differing expectations about the behaviour of the individual 

• inclusion of differing perspectives in group processes 

- differing communication skills, values, priorities 

- problem solving, conflict resolution 

- interpersonal skills and group dynamics. 



Summary of Learning Outcomes 

3.1 Can collect, analyse and organise information 

3.2 Can plan and organise activities 

3.3 Can communicate ideas and information 

3.4 Can work with others and in teams 

3.5 Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

3.6 Can solve problems 

3.7 Can use technology 

3.8 Can identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment should be undertaken as a holistic process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application. Assessment procedures should be designed so that, as far as possible, 
assessments of the key competencies are under taken as part of, or in conjunction with, assessments 
undertaken for other purposes (Mayer 1992). 
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This suggests that many of the key competencies within the General Curriculum Options can also be 
assessed with Reading and Writing, Oracy and Numeracy. 

The processes implicit in most curricula are multi-dimensional and involve many of the Key 
Competencies. It is therefore not necessary to assess each learning outcome separately. The key 
competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be integrated and 
applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. Therefore, where possible individual learning 
outcomes should be integrated with other learning outcomes to maximise this process. 

Students must demonstrate competency in three out of eight learning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. In the case that individual learning outcomes are assessed separately see examples 
of assessment tasks at the end of each learning outcome. 

A range of assessment options should be available to suit the needs of each student. Evidence of 
successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a combination of 
the following: group activities, student self assessment, peer evaluation, practical application outside 
the classroom context supported by wimess testimony. 



Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to the assessment of the learning outcomes may differ according to the 
particular learning environment, mode of delivery and field of study. 

The needs of each student will be met by provision of: 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks 

• a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The Mayer Committee’s recommendation on the assessment of key competencies stated that 
Assessment procedures should provide for the recognition of key competencies, no matter how, where 
or when they have been acquired (Mayer 92). 

In order for students to be awarded a credential they must show competence in compliance with 
CGEA requirements. Students may do this by RPL process which may include: 

• initial interview and placement assessment 

• demonstration of competence in the classroom or through dociunentation of projects outside the 
classroom context. 

Adult English language, literacy and muneracy clients may be expected to demonstrate a range of 
competency levels within the Mayer descriptions, depending on previous experience and confidence. 
Their degree of competence in this stream is not necessarily tied to competence levels in other streams. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 3 

NOTE: Students must demonstrate competence in three out of the eight learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module 



The Learning Outcomes for Level 3 are detailed on the following pages. 



Learning outcome 3.1 General Curriculum Options 

Can collect, analyse and organise information 
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Learning outcome 3.5 General Curriculum Options 

Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 
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Learning outcome 3.6 General Curriculum Options 

Can solve problems 
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Can use technology 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery Strategy 

At Levels 1 and 2 the General Curriculum Options Stream may be taught by a range of qualified 
teachers with adult education experience. However, at Levels 3 and 4 the qualifications and 
experience required to deliver the General Curriculum Options will depend on the field of study 
covered in the Stream. If, for example, science was to be the content of the stream it would be 
expected that a teacher with qualifications in science would take the course. However, if the General 
Curriculum Options Stream was integrated with another Stream, such as Reading and Writing, it 
would be taught by the Literacy (Reading and Writing) teacher. 

Where suitably qualified teachers are not available, professional development should be made 
available for experienced educators to develop appropriate skills and knowledge. 

All teachers should have access to professional development to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Certificates and related teaching methodology. 

Resources 

Useful resources 

The following are some background references, curriculum planning resources and general curriculum 
materials that may be of interest to practitioners. The resources available for use directly with students 
in specific fields of study are too broad to mention here. Where possible however, students should 
work from real life resources, especially materials related to their own life experience. 

Hall, William and Werner, Mark C., Getting to Grips with key competencies. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1995 

Hislop, Jenny., Inter-Cultural Skills: Teaching material to support the Mayer 8th key competence - 
Cultural Understanding, Western Sydney 

Institute of TAPE, Foundation Studies Training Division, Blacktown, NSW, 1994 

Johnson, Marlene and Brearley, Laura (eds.). Exploring the Options: Curriculum Documents and 
Support Materials for the General Curriculum Options Stream of the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults, Victoria, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1994 

McCormack, R. and Pancini, G., Learning to Learn: Introducing Adults to the Culture, Context and 
Conventions of Knowledge : A guide for teachers. Division of Further Education, Victoria, 

Melbourne, 1991 

Murphy, Clare., Learning Key Competencies, South Australia, Department of Education, Employment 
and Training (now DETAFE), Adelaide, 1993 

Putting General Education to Work: The Key Competencies Report, The Australian Education 
Council, Auckland, NZ, 1992 

Werner, Mark C., The development of generic competencies in Australia and New Zealand, National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1994 

Werner, Mark C., Australian Key competencies in an international perspective. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research, Leabrook, SA, 1995 

White, Donna., Building on Experience: A course in Recognition of Prior Learning, Victoria, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 
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Wilde, Suzanne., (compiler). Filling the Frame: Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute 
guidelines for the implementation of integrated curricula within the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults framework, NSW Department of Corrective Services, Adult Education and 
Vocational Training Institute, Sydney, 1995. 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 
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Module Details 

Module name 

General Curriculum Options IV 

Nominal duration 

80 hours 

Module code 

VBC 865 

Discipline code 

139999 

Module Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to provide students with the confidence, skills and experience to enable 
them to plan, undertake and manage activities efficiently. They need to be able to evaluate and reshape 
the processes that go into the successful completion of an activity, establishing and using principles in 
order to determine appropriate ways of approaching activities. At the completion of each activity 
students will be able to establish evaluation criteria forjudging the quality of process and outcome. 



Pre-requisites 

Foundation Certificate and General Curriculum Options III, VBC 864, or Mayer competencies from 
equivalent level course. 

Relationship to Competency Standards 

The General Curriculum Options are based on the Mayer competencies, otherwise known as the Key 
Competencies. In 1993, following a recommendation by the Australian Education Council and the 
Ministers of Vocational Education, Employment and Training, an 8th Key Competency was added to 
the original list of seven. 

The Key Competencies Report described the competencies at three levels of performance, whereas the 
Victorian Adult English Language and Literacy and Numeracy Accreditation Framework operates at 4 
levels. 

Mayer’s performance level 1 is relatively sophisticated when compared with the competencies 
described in the other streams. To allow clients maximum flexibility in attaining mastery in the Mayer 
level 1 competencies, this level has been adapted for use in the General Curriculum Options to show 
the same Assessment Criteria for levels 1 and 2 with differing Conditions of Assessment to delineate 
performance at each level. 
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Levels 2 and 3 of the Mayor Performance Criteria, therefore, become descriptors for Levels 3 and 4 of 
the Framework. The assessment criteria reflect the wording of the Key Competencies report Putting 
General Education to Work in order to maintain clear and direct links between the General 
Curriculum Options and the Mayer Competencies. 



Content Summary 

The set of Key Competencies does not constitute a curriculum or a set of subjects, nor do individual 
key competencies relate only to particular subject areas. Rather, the key competencies can be 
developed and applied across a range of learning enviroiunents and fields of study. 



include but are not restricted to the following definitions: 



The learning outcomes may 

• LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

education/training 

workplace 

community 



• FIELDS OF STUDY 

reading, writing and numeracy classes 

Australian studies 

media studies 

information technology 

trade related subjects 

study skills 

Koorie studies 

creative arts 



A foundation of knowledge, skills, and understanding 

The Key Competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be 
integrated and applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. The notion of competence however 
hinges on the capacity to ‘do’ something rather than to just’ know ‘ something. The Key 
Competencies describe the processes by which knowledge and skills are integrated and applied. 
Knowledge is an essential foundation for competence but bodies of knowledge do not themselves 
constitute competencies. 

The following section, Content/Underpinning knowledge, outlines key concepts pertaining to each 
learning outcome that should be considered by tutors in order that students can achieve competence in 
that learning outcome. For many students it is the capacity to learn to learn that has been absent from 
their past educational experience. Tutors must be clear that their classroom practice has introduced 
students to the range of skills and understandings that are then assessed in each learning outcome. 

Content/Underpinning knowledge 

For each learning outcome these may include but are not restricted to: 

1. Can collect, analyse and organise information 

• identifying purpose of information, recognising the nature of the audience and sources of 
information 

• identifying modes of information delivery: 

- oral, text based, visual, technological 

• recognising social, cultural and ethical responsibility in the use and management of 
information 

- privacy, copyright, plagiarism, defamation, libel, censorship 

• locating and acquiring information: 

- libraries, community sources, resource directories, experts, specialists 
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• accessing and retrieval techniques and principles: 

- retrieval tools ranging from hard copy indexes to computer based systems 

- research strategies - defining topic, creating a plan, following steps, asking questions 

• analysis and organisation of information: 

- creating and recognising categories, sorting for key information, filing systems 

• observational and recording techniques: 

- taking notes, filling in tables, drawing diagrams, interview techniques 

• evaluating quality and validity of information: 

- asking the right questions, identifying bias of sources. 

2. Can plan and organise activities 

• clarifying purpose of the activity 

• management of priorities and process: 

- prioritising 

- plans, agreed procedures, taking initiative to create new procedures 

- self management, management of others, independence, autonomy, responsibility, 
accountability 

• evaluation of performance and process: 

- evaluation methods, recognising limits 

• responsiveness to factors affecting priorities 

- accommodating differing values, differing perspectives, 

- allowing for competing interests 

- establishing and working within a time frame. 

3. Can communicate ideas and information 

• identifying the function of a communication: 

- appropriateness to context and audience 

• distilling main points, discarding unnecessary detail 

• choosing the best mode of communication: 

- written, verbal/ aural, visual, demonstration 

• selection of appropriate form and style: 

- style of communication - manner of writing, speaking or doing as contrasted with what is 
to be expressed or to be done 

- form of communication - customary method, arrangement and style 

• maximising carriage of intended meaning: 

- effective writing techniques, plain English, appropriate tones 

- visual literacy, semiotics, graphic communication 

- display methodology - combinations of text, illustrations, diagrams 

• revision of communication: 

- evaluation techniques, responding to questions, checking for accuracy, revising for a 
different audience. 



4. Can work with others and in teams 

• clarifying the purpose of working with others 




• taking account of different roles and perspectives 

- differing life experience and skills 

- differing personal, gender, social and cultural differences 

- group structures and dynamics- committees, collectives, hierarchies, leaders, autocrats 

- personal and organisational rights and responsibilities 
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• achievement of objectives 

- interpersonal skills - assertiveness and mediation and conflict resolution techniques 

- negotiation and collaboration skills 

- strategies for achieving outcomes- establishing time frames for completion of task and 
working within them. 

5. Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

• establishing purposes and objectives of the activity 

• choosing the best method or application to solve a problem 

• separating embedded maths from \vritten information 

• adaptation and transfer of existing measurements or plans to new situations 

• judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

- rounding off or using decimal placing 

- calculation and estimation 

• interpretation and evaluation of solutions 

- making sense of answers in light of own experience 

- making sense of answers in light of mathematical knowledge. 

6. Can solve problems 

• clarification and framing of a problem 

- definition of problem- practical, social, concrete, abstract 

- choosing a solution -following established and agreed procedures, adapting existing 
procedures or devising new methods 

• understanding a problem 

- result specific, developmental, exploratory 

- anticipation and response strategies- lateral thinking, logic, brainstorming for solutions, 
troubleshooting 

• achievement of appropriate completion 

- absolute completion, partial completion, referral of problem elsewhere 

- judgements about precision and accuracy in relation to the situation and the audience 

• anticipation of problems, sources and contexts 

- technical faults and routine maintenance problems 

- personal and social rights, responsibilities and sensibilities 

- including different roles and perspectives 

• evaluation of outcomes and processes 

- checking accuracy of outcome against intention 

- trialing and evaluating methods - learning from experience, formally reviewing 
implications. 

7. Can use technology 

• interpretation and use of the goals of using technology 

- definitions of technology - equipment and materials, patterns of operation forming a 
process, systems of principles and ideas 

- choosing the right technology for the job - hardware and machinery, versus/ or combined 
with, software and methodologies 

• use of scientific and technological principles and practices 

- manipulative and sensory skills to operate machinery and tools 

- lateral thinking- exploration of alternative uses of/ for technology 

- adaptation of existing systems for other purposes 
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• social and ethical responsibility in the use of technology 

- impact of technology on existing systems and environment 

• accommodation of environs and personal physical capacity 

- occupational health and safety issues 

- ergonomics. 

8. Can identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture 

• definitions of culture 

- personal, family, community, workplace, organisational, national, global 

- recognition of embedded culture in the stream of political, economic, social and historical 
activity 

• recognition of different forms of effective communication 

- methods, modes and forms of communication 

- languages - LOTE, forms of English, AUSLAN, computer aided speech etc. 

• respect of individual and organisational rights and responsibilities 

- personal values, religious values, sexuality, gender, social values, workplace values, 
organisational, systems, bureaucracy 

- differing expectations about the behaviour of the individual 

• inclusion of differing perspectives in group processes 

- differing communication skills, values, priorities 

- problem solving, conflict resolution 

- interpersonal skills and group dynamics. 

Summary of Learning Outcomes 

4.1 Can collect, analyse and organise information 

4.2 Can plan and organise activities 

4.3 Can communicate ideas and information 

4.4 Can work with others and in teams 

4.5 Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 

4.6 Can solve problems 

4.7 Can use technology 

4.8 Can identify, analyse, and apply the practices of culture. 



Assessment Strategy 

Assessment method 

Assessment should be undertaken as a holistic process which integrates knowledge and skills with 
their practical application. Assessment procedures should be designed so that, as far as possible, 
assessments of the key competencies are under taken as part of, or in conjunction with, assessments 
undertaken for other purposes (Mayer 1992). 
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This suggests that many of the key competencies within the General Curriculum Options can also be 
assessed with Reading and Writing, Oracy and Numeracy. 



The processes implicit in most curricula are multi-dimensional and involve many of the Key 
Competencies. It is therefore not necessary to assess each learning outcome separately. The key 
competencies assume a basis of knowledge, skills and understanding which need to be integrated and 
applied to achieve a purpose or complete a task. Therefore, where possible individual learning 
outcomes should be integrated with other learning outcomes to maximise this process. 



Students must demonstrate competency in three out of eight iearning outcomes to be credited 
with this module. In the case that individual learning outcomes are assessed separately see examples 
of assessment tasks at the end of each learning outcome. 



A range of assessment options should be available to suit the needs of each student. Evidence of 
successful completion of each learning outcome may be ascertained through any or a combination of 
the following; group activities, student self assessment, peer evaluation, practical application outside 
the classroom context supported by witness testimony. 

# Conditions of assessment 

The conditions related to the assessment of the learning outcomes may differ according to the 
particular learning environment, mode of delivery and field of study. 



The needs of each student will be met by provision of; 

• a flexible range of assessment tasks a learning environment appropriate to each assessment task 

• relevant support and resources appropriate to each assessment task. 



Recognition of Prior Learning 

The Mayer Committee’s recommendation on the assessment of key competencies stated that 
Assessment procedures should provide for the recognition of key competencies, no matter how, where 
or when they have been acquired (Mayer 92). 



In order for students to be awarded a credential they must show competence in compliance with 
CGEA requirements. Students may do this by RPL process which may include; 

• initial interview and placement assessment 

• demonstration of competence in the classroom or through documentation of projects outside the 
classroom context. 



Adult English language, literacy and numeracy clients may be expected to demonstrate a range of 
competency levels within the Mayer descriptions, depending on previous experience and confidence. 
Their degree of competence in this stream is not necessarily tied to competence levels in other streams. 



Learning Outcome Details - Level 4 

NOTE; Students must demonstrate competence in three out of the eight learning outcomes to be 
credited with this module 

The Learning Outcomes for Level 4 are detailed on the following pages. 
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Learning outcome 4.1 General Curriculum Options 

Can collect, analyse and organise information 
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Learning outcome 4.5 General Curriculum Options 

Can use mathematical ideas and techniques 
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Cany out a competitive price comparison on a group of products or services, investigating manufacturing costs 
and variables affecting the retail price (see 4.7 & 4.3) 

Using weight and size measurements of crushed aluminium cans, calculate the maximum weight and size of a 
bundle of cans it would be safe and feasible for an average sized worker to lift onto a conveyor belt (see 4.6 & 
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Learning outcome 4.7 General Curriculum Options 

Can use technology 
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Delivery of the Module 

Delivery Strategy 

At Levels 1 and 2 the General Curriculum Options Stream may be taught by a range of qualified 
teachers with adult education experience. However, at Levels 3 and 4 the qualifications and 
experience required to deliver the General Curriculum Options will depend on the field of study 
covered in the Stream. If, for example, science was to be the content of the stream it would be 
expected that a teacher with qualifications in science would take the course. However, if the General 
Curriculum Options Stream was integrated with another Stream, such as Reading and Writing, it 
would be taught by the Literacy (Reading and Writing) teacher. 

Where suitably qualified teachers are not available, professional development should be made 
available for experienced educators to develop appropriate skills and knowledge. 

All teachers should have access to professional development to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Certificates and related teaching methodology. 

Resources 

Useful resources 

The following are some background references, curriculum planning resources and general curriculum 
materials that may be of interest to practitioners. The resources available for use directly with students 
in specific fields of study are too broad to mention here. Where possible however, students should 
work from real life resources, especially materials related to their own life experience. 

Hall, William and Werner, Mark C., Getting to Grips with key competencies. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1995 

Hislop, Jenny, Inter-Cultural Skills: Teaching material to support the Mayer 8th key competence - 
Cultural Understanding, Western Sydney Institute of TAPE, Foundation Studies Training Division, 
Blacktown, NSW, 1994 

Johnson, Marlene and Brearley, Laura (eds.). Exploring the Options: Curriculum Documents and 
Support Materials for the General Curriculum Options Stream of the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults, Victoria, Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1994 

McCormack, R. and Pancini, G., Learning to Learn: Introducing Adults to the Culture, Context and 
Conventions of Knowledge: A guide for teachers. Division of Further Education, Victoria, Melbourne, 
1991 

Murphy, Clare, Learning Key Competencies, South Australia, Department of Education, Employment 
and Training (now DETAFE), Adelaide, 1993 

Putting General Education to Work: The Key Competencies Report, The Australian Education 
Council, Auckland, NZ, 1992 

Werner, Mark C., The development of generic competencies in Australia and New Zealand, National 
Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), Leabrook, SA, 1994 

Werner, Mark C., Australian Key competencies in an international perspective. National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research, Leabrook, SA, 1995 

White, Donna Building on Experience: A course in Recognition of Prior Learning, , Victoria, Adult 
Community and Further Education Board, Melbourne, 1995 
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Wilde, Suzanne (compiler), Filling the Frame: Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute 
guidelines for the implementation of integrated curricula within the Certificates of General 
Education for Adults framework^ NSW Department of Corrective Services, Adult Education and 
Vocational Training Institute, Sydney, 1995. 

Occupational Health and Safety requirements 

Providers of training should ensure that the relevant industry codes of practice and occupational health 
and safety requirements are met during the delivery of this module. 



Administrative 

Guidelines 
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Administrative Guidelines 1998 



This curriculum remains the property of the Adult, Community and Further Education Board, Victoria. 
Copyright is held by the State of Victoria 



Summary Information 

These guidelines cover the following performance measures which are required of all providers 
delivering the Certificates in General Education for Adults (CGEA): 

• Registration and licensing\franchise arrangements 

• Quality management processes including teaching qualifications, professional development, 
moderation, record keeping and annual reporting 

• Credentials which can be awarded under the CGEA and format of credentials. 



Registration and Licensing/Franchise 
Arrangements 

Providers who wish to deliver the CGEA must show evidence of quality management processes, as 
required for all accredited curricula. 

In Victoria 

Providers should in the first instance contact ARIS for details of the curriculum and the licensing 
process. 

General information about the curriculum and the licensing process is available from: 

ARIS (Adult Education Resource and Information Service) 

Language Australia 
GPO Box 372 F 
Melbourne Victoria 3001 

Telephone: 03 96 14 0255 Fax: 03 9629 4708 

Email: aris@nllia.gov.au 

Specific requests for licensing agreements for the CGEA should be directed to: 

Ms. Jenny Samms 
General Manager 

Adult, Community and Further Education Board 

Level 3, 2 Treasury Place 

East Melbourne Victoria 3002 

Telephone: 03 9637 2675 Fax: 03 9637 2490 

The registration period will be for an initial period of one year after which time it will be reviewed. 
Renewal will not exceed three years. 
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Community based providers 

The Adult, Community and Further Education (ACFE) Act 1991 specifies that community based 
providers should register with Regional Councils of ACFE in order to deliver accredited further 
education courses. In line with the Act, community based providers should register to deliver the 
CGEA through the Regional Councils of Adult, Community and Further Education. 

The registration period will be initially for a period of one year after which time it will be reviewed, 
taking into account how the Quality Management Processes, outlined on page 323 of this document, 
have been met. Renewal will not exceed three years and will whenever possible be renegotiated as part 
of the annual Performance Agreement discussions between the Regional Council and community 
based providers. 



In other States and Territories 

Providers wishing to deliver the CGEA must enter into a licensing agreement with the Adult, 
Community and Further Education Board. 

In Western Australia TAPE Institutes should contact the Adult Literacy Services Bureau, Department 
of Training, d- WA Fishing and Aquaculture Centre, Fleet Street, Fremantle WA 6160. 

Other providers in Western Australia should in the first instance contact the Adult Education Resource 
and Information Service (ARIS), Language Australia for details of the curriculum and the licensing 
process. 

In New South Wales providers that are funded by the Board of Adult and Community Education 
(BACE) should contact the NSW Board of Adult and Community Education, PO Box 847, 
Darlinghurst NSW 2010. 

Other providers in New South Wales should in the first instance contact ARIS for details of the 
curriculum and the licensing process. 

Providers in other states should in the first instance contact ARIS for details of the curriculum and the 
licensing process. 

General information about the curriculum and the licensing process is available from; 

ARIS (Adult Education Resource and Information Service) 

Language Australia 
GPO Box 372 F 
Melbourne Victoria 3001 

Telephone; 03 96 14 0255 Fax; 03 9629 4708 

Email; aris@nllia.gov.au 

Specific requests for licensing agreements for the CGEA should be directed to; 

Ms. Jenny Samms 
General Manager 

Adult, Community and Further Education Board 

Level 3, 2 Treasury Place 

East Melbourne Victoria 3002 
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Document availability 

The curriculum is available from. 
ARIS (Adult Education Resource 
Language Australia 
GPO Box 372 F 
Melbourne Victoria 3001 



and Information Service) 



Telephone; 03 9614 0255 

Email; aris@nllia.gov.au 



Fax; 03 9629 4708 



The Curriculum Maintenance Manager, Human Services 
Western Melbourne Institute of TAFE 
PO Box 197 

Footscray Victoria 3011 



Telephone: 03 9284 8888 



Fax: 03 9284 8618 



Quality Management Processes 

Teaching qualifications 

The required qualifications of teachers teaching the CGEA are outline 
under Resources (see page 16). 

I, is anticipated that organisations wi„ employ hained teachers who have t,ualifications and/or 
experience in teaching adults. 

• ”3 »d 4 ."stoSve appropriate qualif.cations and/or experience in teaching 
maJhrmaUcs and an undershtnding of dre field of adnlt hteracy. 



• General Curriculum Options Streain through a specific subject, teachers should have 

understanding of the field of adult literacy. 

. , 1 A teachers should have qualifications and/or 

• For all streams within the Foundation level of the COEA teachers 
experience in adult literacy. 

Professional development and moderation 

“"to"— 

Every teacher teaching the COEA should moderate at least twice a year with other teachers teaching 

the same stream. This may be with teachers; 

. within the same education provider or 
oroviders. 
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States and territories should also develop models and undertake cross regional moderation appropriate 
to their needs and circumstances. 

In Victoria representatives from each ACFE Regional Council will attend a cross regional moderation 
forum. 



Record Keeping 

Providers must maintain permanent student records regarding attainment of credentials. 



Annual Report 

As part of quality management processes, providers delivering the CGEA should produce annual 
reports detailing how the quality management processes outlined in these Guidelines, have been 
implemented (See Appendix A for proformas to use). Such reports will be evidence of how providers 
have met the requirements for delivering the CGEA. 



Credentials in the Certificates in General 
Education for Adults and Format of 
Credentials 

The credentials which may be awarded under the Certificates in General Education for Adults are: 

• Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation) 21 12 AFC 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults 2212 AKC 

• Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 2212 ALC 

These credentials have been accredited by the Vocational Education and Training Accreditation Board 
(VETAB), Victoria, acting under delegation from the Adult, Community and Further Education Board 
(ACFEB). The period of accreditation is from 1st January 1997 to the 3 1st December 2001. The 
Certificates are listed on the State Register of Accredited Courses and the National Course Register. 

The Credential should include: 

• the full name of the credential 

- Statement of Attainment, or 

- Certificate I in General Education for Adults (Foundation), or 

- Certificate II in General Education for Adults, or 

- Certificate II in General Education for Adults (Further Study) 

• name of the student 

• month and year of issue 

• name, in full, of the issuing body (i.e. the registered educational organisation) 

• advice that the course was accredited in accordance with government regulations 

• an issuing number which is recorded in a register and maintained by the issuing body. 

The learning outcomes achieved could be provided on the back of the credential or an accompanying 
sheet. 

In the General Curriculum Options Stream at levels 3 and 4 the content area covered could be named 
(e.g. non-specific, study skills, computing, Australian studies, science) and any competencies covered 
in the course could be listed. 
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Where the delivery of the CGEA is integrated into a particular workbased context, the provider could 
include specific credit transfer arrangements with the accredited vocational education and training 
courses. 

At Level 4 in the Numeracy and Mathematics Stream the mathematical areas covered in Learning 
Outcome 4.5 , Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area A) and Learning Outcome 
4.6, Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area B) should be named. 

(See Appendix B for examples of the format for a credential). 



Failure to Comply with Administrative 
Guidelines 

Where educational organisations registered to deliver the CGEA do not adhere to the Administrative 
Guidelines registration to deliver the CGEA may be cancelled or not renewed. 
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CGEA Annual Report: 
Register of Credentials Awarded 

Provider Date 




Credential 


Number Awarded 


Certificate I in General Education for Adults 
(Foundation) 2112 AFC 




Certificate II in General Education for Adults 
2212 AKC 




Certificate II in General Education for Adults 
(Further Study) 2212 ALC 




Statements of Attainment 

Reading and Writing I VBC 850 




Reading and Writing II VBC 851 




Reading and Writing III VBC 852 




Reading and Writing FV VBC 853 




Oral Communication I VBC 854 




Oral Communication II VBC 855 




Oral Communication III VBC 856 




Oral Communication FV VBC 857 




Numeracy and Mathematics I VBC 858 




Numeracy and Mathematics II VBC 859 




Numeracy and Mathematics III VBC 860 




Numeracy and Mathematics FV VBC 861 




General Curriculum Options I VBC 862 




General Curriculum Options II VBC 863 




General Curriculum Options III VBC 864 




General Curriculum Options FV VBC 865 
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Appendix B: Examples of Format of 
Credential and Learning Outcome Details 



These examples may be replicated for use by individual providers. Alternatively, these examples could 
be used as photocopy masters to produce the necessary Credentials. The space at the top is for 
Provider details. 



Certificatesiiv General 
Educ^ 



This is to certiMthat \ 

1 I 

has successfully Completed all course requirementslfor the: 

/ J 

Certiflciite I in General Mucation 

ion) 



Adnjts (Fonni 



This course was accredited under the authority of the State of Victoria. 
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Certificate Number: 
Director/Coordinator: 



Date of Issue: 



4 V 6 



ERIC, 






Certificates 
Educa 




This is to certifsi that 



has succi^ssfullylcompleted all course requirements for the: 




Certificate II in General education 

for Adults 




This course was accredited under the authority of the State of Victoria. 
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Certificate Number: 



Date of Issue: 



Director/Coordinator: 



477 




This is to certif)| that 

has successfully ^ompleted all course requirements! for the: 

\ \ ' || 

Certificate II in General Mducation 
foKA-dults (FurtheB^tudy) 

This course was accredited under the authority of the State of Victoria. 
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Certificate Number: 
Director/Coordinator: 



Date of Issue: 
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Certificates in General 
Educatio 



State 



ainment 





This is to certify that 

\ I 

\ \ 

has successfully Completed the module requiremei|:s for the: 

\ 

Strea 
Module! 

This course was accredited under the authority of the State of Victoria. 
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Certificate Number: 



Date of Issue: 



uio\ 



Director/Coordinator: 



Certificate II in 
for Adults (Fu 

Learning Outcome Details and Module 



Numeracy and Mathematic s III 

3.1 Numeracy for Practical Pmt>o$es ~ Design 

Can translate between 2 dim^ional and 3 dimensional real life objects and their diagrammat|: 
representations for the jyuiposes of measurement, design, and inteipretation. 





^e maps. 

\ 



1 3.2 Numeracy for Practical Purp osj 

Can use measurements, the metricasS^m and simple meast^paeht formulae for the purpose of 
interpreting, ma^ng or purchas^^^terials in practical situah^ns 

3.3 Numerate for Persowbrganisation 

Can use the comentions of ^tance, location and direction to read\create i 

3.4 Numeracy for Inteivreting Society - Data \ 

Can use and create graphs nd charts, and calculate and use averages;\in order to interpret and reflect on 
information ojf relevance tc self, woric or community. \ 

3.5 Numeracy for Intei preting Society - Numerical Information \ 

Can use, and c^tJ^ate wifl . fractions, percentages, decimals, rates andjlaige numbe|s, to reflect on 
aspects of perspnal, work oi community life. j 

3.6 Numeracy for Knovnedge - Further Study in Maths (formulae) 

Can develop and trse simple formulae to describe and represent relationships betwe^ variables in real life 
contexts. \ \ / 

3.7 Numeracy foK^owIed^ Further Study in Maths (prol^lem solving 
Can use simple mathehratical problem solving techniques to inteipfet and solvj^traight forward 
mathematical problems/ 

Numeracy and Math^ 

4.1 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Data 

Can use graphs, charts and measures of central tendency and spread to interpret, analyse and describe 
information of relevance to self, woric or commimity. 

4.2 Numeracy for Interpreting Society - Numerical Information 

Can use and calculate with rational numbers, percentages and ratios to analyse and evaluate relevant 
aspects 

4.3 




Can de 
in a fstige ( 

4.4 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (algebraic techniques) 

Can use algebraic jtc«hniques to inves tiga te and solve mathematical problems. 

4.5 Numer^fit^m^ St^ 

Can use formal malis (tc fefevant toanMeh oi luMeflt^^ra iraeidretfmMesi 

mathematical piro blJiiiisl v JIJ I J U l j..L J...L 

4.6 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (Area B) 

Can use fo rma l maths techniques relevant to an area of further study to interpret, investigate and solve 
mathematical problems. 

4.7 Numeracy for Knowledge - Further Study in Maths (problem solving) 

Can use mathematical problem solving techniques to interpret, investigate and solve mathematical 
problems. 
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□ 



□ 




Reading and Writing III 

3.1 Writing for Seif Expression 
Write a recount, narrative or expressive text 

3.2 Writing for Practicai Purposes 
Write an instructional or transactional text 

3.3 Writing for Knowiedge 
Write a report or explanatory text 

3.4 Writing for Pubiic Debate 
Write an argumentative or discursive text 

3.5 Reading for Seif Expression 

Demonstrate that meaning ha^beerf^ined fiom reading a narrative, recount or expressive i 

3.6 Reading for Practicdl Pniposes 

Demonstrate that meaa^g has beat gained from reading an instructional or transactional text 

3.7 Reading for Iwowledge '•■'iiM 

Demonstrate that meaning has h^j0med^om reading aK^Wiatory or informative text 

3.8 Reading for Public De 

Demonstrate that meaning l:i|^een gained from reading a persdasive or irgunientative text 

Reading and Writing IV \ 

4.1 W riti^ for Self Expression 
Write a complex recount narrative or expressive text 

4.2 Writing fbrPractimi Purposes 
Write a complW instructiokal or transactional text 

4.3 Writing ^or Knowledge 
Write a cornplexreportorei^lanatory text 

4.4 Writing for-vPubllc D^ate 
Write a complex aigimentativeV discursive text 

4.5 Reading for Sel^xpressiolDL 

Demonstrate that meanh^te been ^tined from reading a 50 itiplex, sus^ 
expressive text 

4.6 Reading for Practicai Pu 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gaineSHB^BPIWai^^mplex, sustained instructional or 
transactional text 

4.7 Reading for Knowiedge 

Demonstrate that meaning has been gained from reading a complex, sustained report, explanatory or 
informative text 

4.8 Reading for Pubiic Debate 

Demonsb^te that nooning h^ bep gain^|dfr^m rp|ing a complex, sust^ 



1 narrative, recount or 



UliliC ii(0 



tive or 




Oral Communication III 

3.1 Active Lis 
Extract main idWs 

3.2 Oracy l^ai 
Use and respoha%^; 

3.3 Oracy for Expioring Issues and Probiem Soiving 

Use and respond to spoken language in sustained discussions to explore issues or solve problems in a 
range of contexts. 
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NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BAStS 




This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 




This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). 
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